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COMMUNICATIONS, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
; is SASS 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, _ adventitious than natural assistance. 


Isend you a Portrait of the Earl of Clare, 
which appeared some years ago, in 
one of the diurnal publications, and 
your Readers will judge whether it 
has yet lost its vivid colouring. It 
certainly deserves re-publication. 

J am, Gentlemen, your's &c. M. 
“PSHE grave, which closes on the 

dead, gives to History the cha. 
racter of the departed, but the pre- 
sence which imposed and the manner 
which awed, avail but little in fram- 
ing those records, in which posterity 
will search for objects of reproof, or 
for models of imitation. ‘Ihe praise 
of history is fame, and that praise 
may be the last wish of the vain, 
the ambitious, or the proud, But it 
is notthe pomp of place, the love of 
domination, and the  pertinacious 
maintenance of every system and 
every policy, which could indulge the 
ruling passion for power, that can 
embalm the vulgar great man, and bid 
him live to future ages, ‘The spell is 
over. “The magic vision is dissolved, 
and he who yesterday heard the 
pxans of applause, is to day’ but the 
inconscious subject of the philosopier’s 
reflection. ‘The bare and naked mor- 
tal, whose wisdom or weakoess, virtue 
or vice must determine what place 

(if any) he is to hold in the good will 

of mankind. 

Of those whose situation and cha- 
racter have had a prevailing influence 
on the affairs of this nation, the late 
Eart or Crane must be considered as 
one of the most conspicuous, and if 
bigotry held the pencil, and preroga- 
tive the pallet, the portrait of this 
nobleman would want nene of those 
ormmaments which mere zeal could 
bestow, 

_Heirtoaliberal fortune, the Earl of 

Clare commenced his career with more 
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Nor was it until the anxious eye of 
a father had discovered the germ of 
ambition, and opened it to the foster- 
ing breath of authority, that this 
nobleman prevailed on himself to ex- 
change the vulgar levities of phaetons 
and horses, for the diligent practice of 
the law, and its emoluments. His 
ambition made him industrious, and 
the aid of his father, who was an 
eminent barrister, was serviceable to 
his reputation as well as his income, 

The season was favourable to the 
promotion of such a man, and a seat 
in parliament opened the vista to the 
higher preferments. His mind was 
unexpanded by science, or softened 
by the more elegant culture of letters, 
He was less profound in the principles, 
than expert in the practice of the 
law. A coarseness of intellect, long 
and frequently exercised on a topic 
or twu, was easily mistaken for vigour ; 
and a confidence, from being unused 
to metaphysical, reflexion, or to any 
other exercise of the understanding 
than upon a “phae Actos or political 
subject, passed for that promptitudeand 
force of decision which is the result 
ofan intuitive perception of the mind’s 
object. It was his boast that since 
he addicted himself to the study of 
the law, he never opened any other 
than a professional book. ‘To boast 
of so discreditable a forbearance is 
very characteristic of the man, 

His complextonal peculiarities, and 
the habits which grew out of them, 
rendered him irritable, impatient, and 
overbearing, au@ the weakness of his 
constitution. mingled itself not infre. 
quently with the exercise of his pub. 
lic duties. He would sometimes for- 
get the dignity of place, and the 
gravity of authority to indulge him. 
self in a vein of -petulance, and in 
such a meod he would condessend te 
x 
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adopt the phraseology of the street. 
Hie had no dissimulation, and but 
little pliancy; he was sour and sincere; 
and, indeed, if his progress turough hfe 
had depended on the occasional adap- 
tation of himselfto the humours of 
‘others, his triends and his enemies 
would be fewer than they are, as his 
obscurity would have been so much 
greater. Ile was a man, who might 
impose by his earnestness, and bear 
away with him a light unbalanced 
mind, but be never could persuade 
by patient plausibility, by the felicity 
ot address, or by any of the softer 
aris of life. 

On the judgment seat, his inte- 
grity stands unimpeached, although 
-inany of his decrees have been ques- 
tioned and some successfully disputed, 
but of the wisest judge that ever 
lived, the latter may be said, though 
that praise, which is his own, cannot be 
bestowed in the same unmeasured and 
general manner. [is faculty lay in 
a quick discernment; and the gent 
of it, ina familiar acquaintance with 
the modes of common life, and par- 
ticularly, with such of our habits, as 
are more especially national than 
others. ‘That misdirected subtlety 
which ages of oppression and poverty 
have engendered, and whieh is so 
peculiarly characteristic of the hum- 
bler litigants of this country, he was 
well able to deal with. ‘Ihe practice 
of his court he improved by his ex- 
actness, and its regularity by the ce 
lerity with which its business was 
transacted, although he sometimes 
seemed to value himself not much 
lesson a quick dispatch of the cause 
than onthe merit of the decree. He 
awed and chastised those pernicious 
though formidable people, who some- 
times discredit the respectable pro- 
fession of anattorney; of the legal 
knave he was uusparing ; but he puni 
shed and he favoured with equal zeal. 
** The chancellor’s favourite” is a phrase 
not without meaning in the hall of tie 
Four. Courts. 

In the senate, he had none of these 
commanding gifts which enable men 
to take a mastery in public debate. 
He was voluble, but not eloquent. 
Many shrewd and homely  sarcasms 
ot his are remembered, but not one 
beaatiful saying, or profound reflexion. 
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His acquirements were few. Hews 
not intelligent nor enlightened beyond 
his profession. fle was the mere 
lawyer; in every thing technical and 
teazing. Enlarged and statesmantlike 
views of policy were extended be 
yond his comprehension. He sawa 
portion of every subject, but nothi 
entire. ‘lhe castle he understood 
weil: IReLAND not at all, and he al. 
ways preferred a party to the public, 
flis speeches contain a little history, 
and a deal of invective. ‘hey are 
little better than libels on the country, 
AM that should be consigned te ob- 
tivion he raked up, with offensive 
labour, and he could better recite 
those disgusting parts of our history, 
than reason upon them, with the skill 
of a statesman, or the liberality of 
a philosopher. ln debate we cannot 
compliment his candour. He attacked 
those with virulence who had noop. 
portunity of defending themselves, 
and where he could not be interrupt 
ed, his obloquy flowed, unembarrassed 
by temper or scruples. When he 
was most peevish, soune most admired 
his firmness, as it was ealled, and 
when he was most splenetic, many 
of his adherents, with similar accuracy, 
thought him most wise. He was 
seldom calm, temperate and dignified, 
very often vehement, acrimonious, 
and personal.. He always spoke after 
that peremptory manner, which 3 
certainty of success naturally 0c 
casions, and he was more anxious le 
give his opponents a good dressing 
as it used to be ealled in the 
parliamentary phrase, than to recom- 
inend public measures by their tem 
dency to service, or individual ad 
herence by seeming principle. ‘The 
distempered state of the modern world 
he knew not how to appreciate. His 
pretadice usurped the dominion whick 
is philosophy should have held. He 
would have whipped the world back 
into its old state, and he would have 
whipt in vain. 

lt there be a merit* in the com 
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~ —— >??? 





* Tle tate Mr. Daly having beard 
Mr. Fitzgibbon pledge himself to eternal 
hostility against an iueorporating UNION 
immediately predicted of him, that if 
that measure was ever propounded, Mt 
would be among the most auimated sup 
porters of it, 
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sistency of public principle, to that 
“no claim. He was steady 


he as e | 
ony on the score of his prejudices, 
which were ardent) and intolerant, 


and determined the course of his 
political lite. He was an enemy to 
religious freedom, and the triend of 
thar exclusive and oppressive system, 
n has stood in the way of the 


Ww . . . 

net onal redemption from divisions, 
dis casions, dishonour, and disgrace 
He was one of those who thoug!it 


that a conciliatery temper in the ad- 
intnistration of the government, was 
an indication of cowardice, and he 
judged of the state, a> he would do 
‘of a» individual. His panegyrists must 
be found among his own party; the 
chaleccers of his fame among the 
wise aod patriotic of his countrymen, 
The man of morals wii not exult in 
which records him, but the 


the p.ge | 
me | pensive charity of the cblris- 
tia | torgive him, ‘The scholar, 


and ive patriot, the statesman, and 
the philosopher, WILL #MULOUSLY Dis- 
OWN HIM. 
Ce etaatanneneammnal 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

T is an act of literary justice that 

every author should have the 
credit of his own writings, and his 
fame not to be injured by their being 
appropriated to another. 1 have tre- 
quently met with the assertion that 
ue Parable on Voleration was writ- 
ten by Dr. Franklin, and it has been 
so printed in a ijate edition of his 
works. But | find in a late Montily 
Review that this beautiful apologue 
was written by Dr Jeremy taylor, 
who was bishop ot Down and Connor, 
and died at Lisnegarvey, since de- 
nominated Lisburn, in 1067; aad that 
t is in the Jatter part of his essay 
“On the Liberty of Prophesying.” The 
excellent moral contained in it, may 
be a sufficient motive for copying it 
into your pages. It may possibly be 
new to some readers, and it is suf- 
ficiently excelent to bear frequent 
repetition. 

“When Abraham sat at his tent 
door, according to his custom, wait- 
ing to entertain strangers, he espied 
an old man stooping and leaning on 
s slail, weary with age and travel, 
coming towards him, who was one 
bundred years of age; he received 
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him kindly, washed his feet, provided 
supper, caused him to sit down, bat 
observing that the oid man cat and 
prayed not, nor begged tor a blessing 
on his meat, he asked him why be did 
not worship the God of Heaven? 
‘The oldman told him that he worship 
ped the fire only ; and acknowledged 
no other God. At > which answer, 
Abraham grew so zealously angry that 
he thrust the old man out of nis tent, 
and exposed him to all the evils of 
the might, and an unguarded condition. 
When the old man was gone, God 
called to Abraham and askedbim where 
the stranger was. He replied, ‘I 
thrust lim away because he did not 
worship thee.” God auswered him, 
“| have suffered him these hundred 
years, although be cdishonoured me ; 
and couldst not thou endure him 
one nignt, when he gave thee no 
trouble >” Upon this, Abraham fetched 
him back again, and gave bim hospi- 
table entertainment, and wise instruc- 
tion, ‘*Go thou,” says the pious 
bishop, and go thou says the writer 
of his life, to every christian of every 
denomination, *‘and do likewise, and 
thy charity will be rewarded by the 
God of Abraham.” 

This good bishop lived in tempestu- 
ous times of persecution. He had 
suffered himself, and feelingly knew 
the evils of oppression. 

Permit me to ovserve, that in a late 
Magazine, ina paper, beinga translation 
from the French, taken trom Nichol- 
son’s Philosophical Journal on the quick 
perception of aninals of the state of 
the weather, | observed the word 
* presenia‘ion, used in an uncommon 
sense, partaking much of the Gallic 
ddiom, and which could only be m- 
telligible by placing a strong accent 
on the second syliabie. On looking 
at Johnson’s dictionary, 1 find he 
says this word in this sense is mis- 
printed for prescnsion, 

Care ought to be taken te avoid 
the use of expressions in transjations 
not admitted by good authority into 
the Knghsh language. Switt long ago 
complained ‘there was a danger of 
the license of translators inducing us 
to babble a dialect of French.” the 
® This remark is not quite correct, the word in 
T’s. manuscript was that stated here, hutthe kditor 


changed it to presensation (the word in the lectt¢r 
press) for the very reasons mentioned, 
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danger is not lessened in the present 
age. A Critic. 


———— oe 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 


—————— 


GENTLEMEN, 

MINU 1k Critic in your last num- 

Ler, when speaktuy of the cos- 
tune of the Irish Citettam in deliver- 
ing tue Prologue, wishes to be im 
formed how he disposed of his half 
boots and saffron sieeves, as his legs 
and arms were bare. All that need 
be said in repiy, 1s, that the short 
boots edged with fur, came scarcely 
above ius ancles, and his legs were 
bare; and that the satiron sleeves 
were tucked above his elbows, so that 
his arms (or at least his fore-arins, it 
the critic be an anatomist) were also 
bare. Inshort the Irish Chieftain was 
represented, like most of his country- 
men atthat time, and ever since that 
time, as being (proh pudor ') without 
shirt or stockings. Wall this expla- 
nation serve to satisty this critic am- 
malcule, who ts only known by the 
initials of hisname 3S. N.? 
There isa sort of spame or froth, 
W hich hangs on plants of summer growth; 
The froth without, so light andthin, 
Hides a poor nameiess fly withing, 
You've hit this ermic toa tittle ; 
Tis nothing else than Cuckoo Spittle. 

Lam your’s, &c. X. 





—_—_—_— 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


CALCULATIONS OF WEIGHTS AND MEA- 
SURES. 
LIE. difference in’ weights and 
ineasures, and the different de- 
nominations ef them are trequently 
perplexing in the calculations of com- 
merce. ihey also render it more 
difficult to compute the relative prices 
of grain in difierent countries. Oue 
use of a magazine, is to lay up, as 
in a store-house tor tuture reference, 
such memorandums as are liable other- 
wise to escape the memory. Accept 
then the following calculations to show 
the relative proportions between the 
measures of Lagland, and the weigits 
of Ireland, by which gran ts. sold, 
in the former country by measure, 
and in the Jatter by weight, 

A quarter iy 8 bushes of Win- 
chester measure. An English quarter 
of good wheat may be taken, at an 
average at Sl stones of 14 Ibs. ; of 


barley at 28 stones, and of oats y 
213. The Irish barrel of wheat \ 
20 stones, or 24 cwt., of barley jg 
stones, or 2 cwt. and of oats {j 
stones, or 12 cwt. ‘Thus a calcul 
tion may be easily made, by reduei 

the weights ofthe one Country to th 
measures of the other. A Reaper, 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 





LETTER ON MR. LANCASTER'S|MPROVED 
METHOD OF TEACHING. 

We cheerfully embrace the views of the Committee and 
Teachers of the Beljast Sunday School, in gi 
Surther publicity to the following valuable Letiere 
the much improved plan of Education so succes 
practised by J. Lancaster, The Letter is in reply iy 
one writtendy a Member of the above Institution » 
his friend in London, requesting a general ontling 
the system, discipline, books, slutes, &Fc. &Sc. usede 
and the yearly salary requisite to bring one of Mr, 
Lancaster’s finished Pupi § toconduct a School tn thi; 
country on his plan. 


** 42, Bedford Row, London July 28, 1810, 
** DEAR SIR, 


» RB* appointment [ was yesterday 
favoured with halt an hour of 
Mr. Lancaster’s time, which is equally 
valuable and constantly occupied, 
especially during 4he short period 
which he spends in London. In a 
swer to the question respecting re- 
muneration to one of his pupiis to 
establish a school, he observed that 
eighty or one bundred poundsa year 
is common, but that he could say 
nothing till you informed him, by 
letter (the only mode in which be 
wishes to communicate any informa 
tion on this subject) what is the ex- 
tent of the proposed school, what 
scale it would be established on, 
the nature and extent of the yao 
number of pupils, &c, In a word, 
a summary statement of what you 
want, and what you think of at 
tempting to establish. His opinion 
generally is that you ought to 
proceed on a grand scale, and not at- 
tempt the adoption of his plan ia 3 
contracted manner, which could net 
be advantageous to any party; that 
you oughi to endeavour to obtaia 
the unqualified approbation of all the 
leading characters in the place, ™ 
sure the attendance of the great mass 
of the population, and proceed of 
such a liberal principle that you must 
eventually succeed. : 
“You request a minute description 
of the mode of teaching, 
benches, slates, &c. used. ‘The 
things require in general a montho 
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cix weeks to learn, and were | capable 
of describing every thing, which would 
fill a smali volume, it would be still 
impossible for you to reduce it to 
practice. Chere is then ouly this al- 
ternative, either to send a person 
properly qualified to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of the system i the 
school in London, or to procure a 
up! to instruct persons tn Bellast. 
‘The system is so connected that you 
can no more use any of its parts, 
separately, than a wheel without an 
axie. | shall endeavour, however, 
to give a slight idea of it. 
«First, Whenever a child acquires 
a perfect knowledge of any one letter, 
he is placed in a_ class Containing 
frem five to twenty (according to the 
size of the school) ard seated at a 
beach about two feet high, this bench 
is fir, nine or more feet long, and 
about three feet broad, around it 
isa ledge half an inch higher than 
the surface, and this forms a hollow 
table which is covered with sand about 
one-fourth inch deep; on this sand 
the pupil makes the figure of the letter 
which he has just learned, and this 
is repeated several times, till he has 
attained such a knowledge of its real 
figure, and command of hand to sketch 
it with his finger, as are deemed 
sufficient. At this bench the scholars 
sit in one position, and obey the dl- 
rections of the teaching boy, like 
soldiers at driil; wheaever they have 
all made their letters—for instance n, 
the teacher or eommanding officer of 
the bench draws a board over the 
lettered sand, and thus renders it 
perfectly smooth for the pupils to 
repeat the saine regular operation; 
first placing their fingers on the ledge 
& 4 preparatory position, and then 
proceeding to make the same charac- 
ler; those who are very young, or 
very awkward, and cannot, after re- 
peated directions, make any passable 
character, are placed together, and 
tie more expert ones advanced to 
another class. When they have thus 
acquired adroitness in making one 
Charactér, they are next placed to 
combine it with a vowel to form a 
syliable, and in this department they 
Stand in a circular form before a 
“weet of their spelling book, pasted 
© aboard, and suspended against 
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the wall; the teaching boy makes 
every one pronounce the letters of 
syllables in rotation, to which he points 
with a round ruler, and be who pro- 
nounces all the syllables across live 
perpendicular columns, is placed at 
the head ef the class; those who fail 
are repeatedly directed, and what 18 
more, their attention is Kept engaged. 
ln this manner the pup advances 
from a knowledge of each letter, 
either in writing or spelling, till he 
goes through the alphabet, and is per- 
fectly able to write ail the characters, 
and combine them into short syliables. 
Arithmetic is next introduced, and 
the pupil advances in reading, writing, 
and counting at the same time, and 
in a year is generally able tu read, 
write and comprehend the five com- 
mon tules of arithmetic in a passable 
manner. All the teaching boys, who 
have just learned the part they are 
appointed to teach the others, have 
words of command to their attentive 
pupils, which would require some 
time to learn or become acquaiuted 
with; they havealsoa series of badges, 
medals of merit, &c. all of which are 
necessary to the machinery of the 
school. The slates are common, and 
vary in size, from two and a half 
inches broad, and five long, to nine 
inches broad, aud fifteen long, ac- 
cording to the age and progress of 
the pupil. As to the spelling-book 
and arithmetic, they most assuredly 
could not be of any service to you, 
nor wouldthey be intelligible, unless 
you had seen them used. ‘lhe spel. 
ling book is printed on one side of 
Cap paper, and pasted on boards; 
the arithmetic is done in the same 
mannet, but on larger paper. One 
young man directs the free school in 
St. George’s Fields, containing up- 
wards of one thousand pupils, all ve- 
ry ycung, the house is low, built in 
the shed manner, aud~ heated by 
flues under the floor; a cheaper and 
better mode would be by heated air 
conveyed in un iron tube from a 
kitchen fire. 

“These ate the principal circum- 
stances which I can communicate to 
you, but they do not embrace any 
thing sufficient to be useful for your 
views. All the boys have their hats 
or caps hanging behind their backs 
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suspended with a cord or ribbon; 
the teaching boys wear badges, and 
all somain, in) general, very fixed 
io tueie respective stations ; order and 
harmony are every where appareit; 
there isnonote or bustle, vo atmuse- 


ments, idling or any other mode of 


mispendidg the time. Lhe children 
enter the school at eight, and con- 
tinue tll eleven in the morning, and 
again at one in the afternoon, and 
continue til four, thus occupying 
six hours every day, and changing 
their studies so often that the variety 
ives a taste for every new branch, 
and rather delights, toan fatigues the 
schoiar, i cannot indeed inform you 
of all the advantages «ttending thts 
admirable system of teaching, vut | 
may mention some things which are 
peculiar to jt. in the nrst place, all 
the children necessarily, and without 
any compulsion (1 might say volun- 
tarily) acquire habits of strict atten- 
tion, which cannot be acquired in 
any other school, not even by the 
deaf and dumb pupils of Steard, or the 
blind ones of Hoitiy; in the next 
place, those of order, regularity, de- 
corum, uniformity of action, selt com- 
maand, and great facility of manual 
execution are altauined to a Cegree 
of periection, not at present gene- 
raily believed possible. Emulation is 
excited without envy or jealousy, a 
spirit of industry without any reluc- 
tant murmurings, all violent and 
wrascible passions are nearly unknown, 
and sentiments ot mutual forbearance 
are insensibly acquired, with just no- 
tions of truth, moral obligation, and 
practical justice. ‘There ts no lying 
or dissimulation ; no artifices to e. 
vade the eye of the master, skip a 
lesson, or pilfer toys from school fel- 
jows; the boarse voice, and stern 
looks of the master never spire tear 
or revenge; for the age and size of 
the teacher are generally the same 
as the scholar, and his only superi- 
ority is that of being more adroit in 
forming a letter, or quick in pro- 
nouncing asvilable. When this me. 
chanical labour is competed, an ex 
cellent selection of moral lessons are 
then read, and comprebended by ail 
the pupils, and they are made tully 
sensible of those obligations, and re- 
lative social duties which cannot fail ty 
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be useful to them du; ng the remaings 


of their lives. Upon the whole, ty 
admirable moral habits which the 
must acquire, independent of the jug 
piinciples which they at the samy 
time imbibe, are alone sufficient 
give this system of education a 

cedence to any other which has 

been devised. ‘lo civilization....to te 
community, it must eventually be 
productive of incalculable advantages; 
for the great mass of mankind most 
ever be more influenced by habit 
than abstract principles, aid their 
virtues and vices much more de. 
pendent on the former than og 
their reason, or even their passions 
Happy would it be for Ireland if a 


Lancastrian School were established 
in every village; the present love 
of the marvellous and extravagant 


would be converted into a_ love of 
order and practical utility, and the 
standard of merit would then be, not 
in the greatest deviation from all 
rules, but in theclosest adierence 
to regularity and consistency | here 
are many other direct advantages 
which must attend the plan you propow 
undertaking, and I sincerely h 

you will persevere in carrying it in- 
to effect. But it appears to me im 
practicable or impolitic to confine it 
to Sunday Schools only. — I agree 
with Mr. Lancaster in thinking that 
alinost every respectable man in Bel- 
fast would subscribe to defray the 
expenses of a general and pubic 
ree School,* and that the town bs 
suflicientiy populous and wealthy for 
the instiiution. If proposed, it could 
scarcely meet any opposition; @ 
though it is necessary to be prep 
red to combat every sordid passion, 
prejudice, caprice, and ignorant 0b 
jection which might arise. ihe thing 
is laudable, and every laudable a& 
tempt, even if unsuccessiul, may 
contribute to the diffusion of know 


# The Managers of the Be!fast Sunday School, #8 | 
are pleased to uatian, from the Annua Sees 
just laid before the public, have entered fully 
toe spirit of this letter, and while the more 
vanced in years, whose time is occupied on - 
diys, are instructed on Sundays, theis plan will 4 
extend to aGeneral Day School. We 
undertaking will meet with liberal support. = 

The Collectors appointed for the present year 
Luke Teeling....James M‘Adam....David oo 
Thomas M-Cabe, who will receive Donations, oF, 
scriptions, to complete the building which bas 
summenced for this Institution, 
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ledge and the dispersion of prejudice. 
Jaquiry and investigation are ads an- 
ces towards improvement....are sleps 
which lead to the tempie of truth. 

« Let me add, however, that should 
vou make an effort tg establish a 
‘-hool on friend Lancaster or Beil’s 
lan, you must address Mr. Lancas- 
ter by letter, and directly, and he 
will give you a pretty accurate idea 
of the necessary expence of every 
thing except the building, which must 
be estimated by yourselves. A spell- 
ing-book and book of arithmetic wil 
weve three or four years, and one 
thousand scholars each year, so that 
he expense of books 1s extremely 
small. Spelling-books six shillings, 
dictating do. two or four shillings, 
arithmetic ten shillings, &c. Should 
you, however, wish for these books, 
m order to form your own opinion 
of them, you can let me know by 
return of post, and your letter will 
rach me in time to send them with 
the first vessel which sails heice to 
belfast, Or if ‘you think | can com. 
muncate to you any more particu. 
las by which you could profit, I 
wall attend Lancaster’s school trom 
twee till four every day, the time 
allotted to visitors, until that I am 
perfectly acquainted with the mecha- 
osm of his system, and then write 
you a2 more detailed account of it. 

pConvuced as | -am of the great bles- 
sg of instruction to the poor, I[ 
vail inost williagly contribute as far 
* i) my power to facilitate your 
beaeVoleat views, in Communicating 
uch information to the neglected or 
indigent youth, and procure you e- 
‘ery information on the subject which 
41 be communicated by letter. 
lam your’s, &c. 





ee bia 


J.A.b. 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


NTHREPORT FROM THE COMMESSIONERS OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

lo hie Grace Charles Duke of Rich- 
mondand Lenox, &c. Lord Lieute- 
nant General, and General Gover- 
nor of Ireland. 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE. 

E, the undersigned, commission- 

“appointed for inquiring into 

“’veral funds and revenues grant- 
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ed for the purposes of education, and 
into the state and condition of all 
schools in Ireland upon public or 
charitable toundations, proceed to lay 
before your grace our report upon 
the hospital and free schouol of king 
Charies the Ild, commonly called the 
Blue Coat Hospital. 

‘Lhe hospital and free school of Char. 
jes the second in Dublin was iound- 
ed by a charter of the 3d year of his 
reign. 

‘ine mayor, sheritis, commons, and 
citizens of Dublin, represented by 
petition, that many charitable persons 
were desirous to contribute towards 
the erecting p es hospital for main- 
taining aged and poor people, and a 
iree school tor the education of youth; 
whereupon his majesty was pleased 
to grant to the mayor, sheriffs, com. 
mons, and citizens of Dubiim, his 
royal charter of incorporation, con- 
stituting them and their successors 
for ever governors of such hospital 
and free school, and giving them a 
piece of ground on Oxmantowe Green, 
upon which they had already begun to 
erect a building for the purpose. 

It has not appeared to us that at 
any time an establishment was made 
for the reception and mai..tenance of 
aged reduced people; but we have 
reason to think, that from the begin- 
ning a plan of useful education was 
tormed which has coutinued to the 
present tine. No turther royal grant 
appears to have been made tu the 
fuads of this institution. 

tie establishment in its present 
State is for 130 boys; they are main- 
tained, clothed, well instructed inthe 
holy scripture, and in the principles 
of the protestant religion ; in Engitsh, 
Euclid, Navigation, and the various 
branches of practical mathematics, in 
which some boys now in the school 
have made a proficiency uncommon 
for their years; this is much to the 
honour of their present master, who 
was educated in this institution — 
‘The boys are admitted at the ave of 
8, and apprenticed at tie age ul 14 
years, some to trades, some to the 
sea service, witha fee of five pounds 
fur each. 

lor 12 years ended 25 December 
1808, the returns made to 
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£.3,041 10 and an average expendi- 
ture of avout &.39035 2. 

{In this expevditufe are included 
the aunual payments made in liquida- 
tlon of a devt long since contracted, 
Kor, about the year 1779, the ori- 
ginal hospital beimg decayed, and in- 


sufficient to receive the number of 


boys which the funds were then e- 
quai to maintain, new buildings were 
erected upon au enlarged plan at the 
expence of £.21,204; they are spa- 
cious; and though unfinished, an or- 
nament to the city: but it is to be 
regretted, that a plan so expensve 
Was chosen, since the funds were in- 
adecuate to the carrying it into et- 
lect. It was intended to provide for 
the reception of 300 children, but 
when the above large sum was ex- 
pended, whereby a dept of #. 4,000 
and upwards was incurred, the 
governors were obliged to desist— 
‘They had provided ample, and in 
appearance too expensive accommo- 
dations for officers to superintead an 
establishment tor 300 boys; a beau- 
tiful cuapel, a spacious school-room, 
a dining hall, but they bad dorm 
tories for only about 120 boys. It 
has been stated to us, that the debt 
will be paid off in the course of a 
year, this circumstance, with an in- 
crease of income lately obtained, 
will enable the governors to main- 
tain more boys, and it may be ob- 
served, that were dormitories provi- 
ded for 300, and were the tunds a- 
dequate to their maintenance, the num- 
ber might be received without any 
edditional expence on account of ol- 
ficers: besides the expenditure for 
clothing and diet, and apprentice 
tees, only additional assistants ti the 
school, and maid-servants would be 
required, 

‘This is much to be desired, for it 
is a place ofexcellent education, which 
promises. fair to send jute the world 
good citizens and good subjects. 

From the returns made to us it ap. 
pears, that the steward of this tosti- 
iudon was discontinued for irregula- 
rity in keeping his accounts, about 4 
years since: that he possesses the a- 

rtmenis provided jor that officer, 
with the ‘ull salary and allowances ; 
aud that the duties of the office are 
pertormed partly by the agent, with- 


out additional salary on that account, 
and partly by the butler, who gr. 
ceives five guineas annually in ad. 
dition to his wages for so doing; » 
that it appears, the duties of an of, 
fice which has annexed (0 It sal 
and allowances (besides apartments) 
amounting to £.131 14 are dischar. 
ged, and very satisfactorily too, for 
five guineas per annum by another 
person, We cannot pass over this 
transaction without expressing regret 
that the governors should have thought 
it necessary to leave an inefficient 
oilicer in possession of his apartments 
and full tacome; these circumstances 
suggest the idea of abolishing the 
office altogether upon the decease of 
the person who vow holds it; the 
tunds would thereby receive consi- 
derable relief, and the apartments 
might be assigned to the school 
inaster, or other arrangements made 
for the benefit of the institution; in 
these a better infirmary might be pro- 
vided, the present one being ill con 
structed. 

Of the boys in this institution, the 
governors of Erasmus Smith's school 
maintain thirty, ata charge of about 
£,24 per annum for each; and the 
treasurer of that institution (chief jus- 
tice Downes) applies the fees annexed 
to his office by act of parliament to 
the mainienance of seven boys. 

No parliamentary grant has been 
at any time made to this institution, 
Councal Chamber, Dubiin Casile 

12th May, 1809, § | signed 
We. ARMAGH, (v. $,) 
Geo, HatL, Provost, (tL. $,) 
Jas. Verscuoyee 

Dean of St. enter (t. 8) 
Jas. Wutrecaw, (t. s*) 
Wittiam Disney, (t. 8.) 
Ricup. L. Eocewortn, (L. 8) 


APPENDIX. 

The governors of Erasmus Smith’s 
charities have hitherto supported 20 
boys in the hospital, and on. the 24th 
June 1807 they increased their num 
ber to 30; the treasurer of that 
also supports seven boys out of his 
tees as treasurer; these seven were 
wdded, in June 1807; the boys oa 
rasmus Smith’s foundation are 10 
ininated by that board as vacancie 
occur, the average expence of 
boy for diet and clothing, is abest 
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‘sixteen pounds a year, to which add 
their proportion of the expenses of 
the establishment, the necessary re- 
pairs of building, their apprentice fees, 
&c. makes the total expense of 
each boy, as nearly as can be com- 
puted, about twenty four pounds per 
annuin; the boys who are put in on 
this foundation are not the sons of 
freemen. 

ibe guild of St. Ann support two 
boys in the hospital, for which they 
pay annually forty pounds; these 
boys are not the sons of treemen. 

‘There are ten boys always inthe 
hospital, who are nominated by the 
bishop of Meath (ior the time being) 
for ever, as trustee under the will of 
tie late Henry Osburn, of Dardis- 
town in the county of Meath, who 
by deed of agreement with the go 
yernors, dated the Lith March 1697, 
paid over to them the sum of one 
thousand pounds on the foregoing 
conditions ; these boys are not the sons 
of freemen. 

There are two boys ears in the 
hospital, who are nominated by the 
minister of St. Werburgb’s parish (for 
the time being) for ever, under the 
wil of Mr. James Southwell, who 
bequeathed a sum of four hundred 
pounds and upwards, on the forego- 
ing cuidition; these boys are not 
the sons of freemen. 

The remaining number are nomi- 
mated and appointed by the govein- 
or of the hospital, and must be the 
sons of grand sons of reduced free 
citizens ef Dublin; they are admit- 
ted only on board days, as vacan- 
cies occur, by apprenticing or other- 
wise; and the governor whose turn 
it is to nommate must be present; 
the certificate of the boy’s father or 
rand father’s freedom must be pro- 
ced, and the parent, or some near 
friend, must swear that the boy so 
admiited is the reputed son or grand- 
son of the person mentioned in the 
said certificate. 

lt was intended that the present 
building should contain 30Q boys, but 
the funds were so exhausted in build- 
ing, and no aid having been given 
by ‘parliament, the governors were 
unabie to complete more building 
than what accommodates the present 
PuMber of 127 boys; another wing 
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was intended in the rear of the hos- 
pital, equal to the one at present 
built, which (if completed) would 
accommodate the rematming number, 
of 300; but the funds are inade- 
quate to support that number: the 
governors, however, hope, in- the 
course of another year (by which time 
they expect to be out of debt) to 
be abie to add twenty boys more to 
the establishinent from the present 
State of their funds. 

£.750 is the debt due by bond, 

Number of boys in the school 19th 
April 1809——130 is the establish- 
ment ;——127 were in the house, 

(Signed) Robt. Hart. 

Note.— he boys get six ounces of 
bread at each meal, except 3 times 
a week, when they get meat, they 
then get but five ounces at dinner. 

They get no bread when they get 
stirabout on Monday mornings ; when. 
ever they have meat for dinner, they 
get haif a pint of beer after it. 

‘The board ordered them to get 
meat for dinner last year, only from 
Ist February to Ist May, and half a 
pound of potatoes instead of bread ; 
they never got potatoes before, ex- 
cept on one day in the year, and 
Ali Souls Kye. ‘The boys rise at 6 
in summer, and at 7 jn winter, go 
to school at 7 in summer, and 8 in 
winter; leave schoul at 4 o’élock, 
and go to bed at 8 o'clock. 

eel 

For the Beljast Monthly Magazine. 


THE SERVANT, 
\ ITH] the manners of the great, 

N he bulk of mankind have little 
concern, Upon the feelings and con- 
duct of the fashionable world, many 
romantic and novel productions are 
already in circulation, | he subject of 
this paper was chosen with a view tu 
correct some of the eviisof real lite, 
in its humblest walks. In aitemptling 
to do so, a liberty of occasional di- 
gressions will be takeu, in making re- 
fiections and observations upod wiat- 
ever direct delineation of character 
inay be produced. ' 

‘To the principal subject’ of the 
following plain and practical narrative 
is given the rustic and fainiiiar name 
of Jack. He was a servantin a farm. 
house situated in @ rough past of tie 
X 


* 
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couniry, in one of the noithern shires 
of Ulier. fits master, employed in 
Various avocauors, tound iitthe time 
to attend to the concerns of bis 
farm. tle could scarcely be called 
a farmer, though he rented as many 
acres as fell to bis average share ia 
@ populous district. ‘Lie maragement 
and cuitivation of the farm was of 
necessity principally left.to Jack, with 
the .elp of a jad also hired, and two 
or three day labourers occastonaily 
ensaged to assist’ in throng seasons. 
Jack was indisposed to subject his 
body to muca fatigue, or depress his 
spirits with a load of cares in” early 
lite. Ata beloved diversion, indeed, 
such as the races, a builet- match, or 
a cock figut, he did not spare himself, 
and could run as fast and as far as 
any of bis fellows in a oidnight ex- 
cursion to a promiscucus and black- 
guard country dance: but was con- 
cermed to lose as little sweat as pus- 
stble at lus daily labour, ‘Taking 
the advantage of his master’s frequent 
absence and necessary  jnattentions, 
he stood idle during a large portion 
of that time in which he professed 
to be at work. [Hf what he did should 
be examined, be well knew the ai- 
eulty of ascertaining, im many em- 
pioximents ot husbandry, how much 
siould be executed in aday. When 
tolerably accu:ate accounts o; diligence 
or neghgeace could be taken, greater 
exeruonus were made; or, what was 
more common, the difficulty of the 
job, the unhandiness and other de- 
neiency of farming utensils, put into 
his bands, the hindrances which hap- 
pened to occur, and the iike, were 
pleaced as an apology tor the hitle 
that was periormed, When occasion 
ally under thdeye ofa superintendaat, 
he arthcmdy contrived to keep sull 
Moving Without doing much; or, of 
he was active and diligent fora tune, 
Hm was More to complete bis scheme 
ol premeditated deception, than to 
forward the business of bis employes. 
‘boat be aight ndulge his native, 
or, ( should rather say, cputracted 
oolence, ang jog along in a Country 
siep at bis usual snail speed, he en- 
deavoured to fortiiy bimself agatust 
Loe pinching blast of winter. In ad- 
dition to a heavy coat that was sel- 
dom threws oil to work eveu lo sum- 
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mer, he usually wore close wool 
stockings, incased in old galligaskin. 
thick soled brogues, daily furnished 
inside with a hay of a straw wip, 
strong breeches hned with — pady 
uuder a Coatse pair of  trowsers, 
vest of home-made broad-cloth, wit 
flannel sleeves, and, in Cold weather, 
a surtout Lound close about bis ondde 
with a belt. Let none conceive syd 
multiplying of clothing as beyond the 
ability of those whom some are pleased 
to call poor servants. Many sued, 
now-a-days, are richer in their station 
than tnemw masters, and live bette 
both in respect of drudgery and 
clothing, and perhaps we might aw 
add, of diet jime was, when 3 
fricze jacket, and woollen hat, woul 
have contented them; but  nothisg 
less than a fine beaver, and superfine 
coat will now suflice, to be of a piece 
with other affected elegancies of a 
tiie. Less blame, .liewever, in thi 
particular, attaches to them than 
others, as tuey only ape the greater 
follies of their superiors in the artice 
of dress, From the anxieties of pr 
viding for large families, from heavy 
taxes, and exorbitant rents, they ar 
free; and frequently find ways am 
means of shunning a dead lift, ad 
escaping the heaviest part of ihe job 
The best pertion of meals, and the 
best served up, Is not unfrequenty 
set before them for the sake of credit 
as also to prevent the complaining 
of some, who, in unbecoming pride 
pretend much niceness and delicacy 
of appetite, though they may be byt 
upstarts from beggary. In Jack’s gah 
above described, it was imnpossiblel 
work as he ought, had he been wil 
ing. Lhe putting of it on by of 
wiio was seldom in aburry, consume 
no little time ig a winter morn} 
A repast, best known in many pa 
of the country by the appellation « 
a mourning piece, was to be takes. 


‘and atier this, what will be best ur 


dersiood by the vulgar name of 3 
smoke. Out of six or eight how 
ot a day, subtract also the Um 
disurely spent at a_ breakfast aud ¢ 
dinner, with the repetition at least @ 
another whiif of the American plas 
at each, and little in the mten 

could be done even by the industries 
but still jess by indiilereat 
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whose chief concern was to put in 
his time as easuy ds possible, and 
secure his Wages. I mean not to 
condemn the use of tobacco, though 
many ao unproflable, slanderous and 

: hour has been spent at tt, 
and many a nervous complaint has 
the excessive use of it tended to 
cherish: butit is become a valuable 
grticle in commerce ; habit with many 
may have rendered that necessary, 
which was before a luxury: the duty 
upen it forms an important item in 
the revenue: it may be a means of 
preventing the spread of contagious 
disorders, and is no doubt medicinal 
in some cases. An inhabitant of the 
city of Glasgow, with a view per- 
haps to get rid of an expensive and 
growing habit, in the course of last 
year, resolved to relinquish the use of 
this plant, to which he had been long 
a slave, By degrees becoming blind, 
much medical skill for the restoration 
of his sight was tried in van A 
physician finding he had been a user 
of tobacco, advised him to resume 
his old custom. He did so, and his 
former guod sight was gradually re- 
sored. Nor would I hint, that a 
working man should not have abun- 
dance of necessary and substantial 
food; yet there is a too frequent and 
gluttonous overloading of the stomach, 
that unqualifies even ior the hardy 
labours of the field. 1 do not pro- 
nounce Jack to be a glutton; yet, 
had he eaten more moderate quantities 
of bread and old bacon, his health 
might have been at times,” better, 
and his services more profitable. In 
long days he was a scrupulous ob- 
server of hours. His attention, how- 
ever, Was more turned to the time of 
quitting, than of commencing his 
daily task: and it was nounusual thing 
fo hear him charge the same regulir 
ime keeper witn being fast at six 
clock in the morning, and slow at 
te same houris the evening. Ow- 
Hg tonight-rainbling, and consequent 
heaviness, pretence of not hearing, or 
“istegard of the sunimons, he was 
‘eldom roused in the morning by a 
Urst call. Six o’clock irequently ar- 
rived, and found him in bed. ~ He, 
nevertheless, generally rose in time 
‘© -step forth aud commence business 
with the occasional jabourers, who, 
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before coming to a day’s work, were 
alert at some job of their own, to 
which, taking care not to be jaded 
through the day, they would return 
as soon as possible in the evening. 
Some of the many homely maxims 
of these peasants were: ‘ Let us take 
ourtime :” “© we are not beasts,” “no 
horse can still gallop,” “ it is along 
day till night,’ ‘the master has pros 
visions to sell, while we have nothing 
but as we buy,” “his money is 
easily won, while ours isthe scanty 
wages of hard labour,” “ to-morrow 
is anew day, and, what cannot be 
done this week, may be accomplished 
the next.” ‘To all these Jack gave 
his hearty consent, and, tor mutual 
entertainment, to indulge sloth, divert 
fatigue, and pass the time, joined 
his companions ia various and abun- 
dant conversation. ‘The events of the 
neighbourhood, the foibles of neigh- 
bours, the rate of markets, and dearth 
of victuals 5 the roguery of torestallers, 
and schemes of hoarding misers; the 
tvranny of the great, and oppressions 
of the poor; the reports in circulation, 
however wild and incredible; the 
politics of nations, law adages, rough 
stories, boasting lies, and coarse witti- 
cisms formed the ample field of their 
dialogues. ‘The progress of the work 
in hand, not beiug an object of chief 
concern, was allowed to meet with 
many hindrances in the warmth of 
discussing the numerous topics which 
occurred. ‘To converse much, and 
be diligent in business at tne same 
line, is impossible. Contrary to what 
was intended, the heat of argumen. 
tation, or, rather of dogmatical as- 
sertion, the bareiaced repartee, some- 
tunes issued in unpleasant altercation 
and party bickerings: «as did also 
their several endeavours to obtain 
the most handy implement, and the 
lightest part of the work. Differences 
of opinion, on what was to be done, 
and what might be the best mode of 
doing i, were often designedly the 
cause Of delay. ‘The more hands 
employed, the loss of time was ‘the 
greater; as they frequentiy siodd in 
the way of cach other; while the 
opinionative, the Knavish, and tuikative 
prevented the exertions of their more 
industrious and pliant fellows. List. 
less “endeavours and prevalent un- 
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concern produced little work; and 
that lithe imperfectly performed. 
‘Tahing time ts not always followed 
by dumg well. Sluggtsh movements 
are often as incoiect as precipitate 
execution. ‘Ihese men, and such as 
they, by thus cheating their employers, 
labour under asad mistake. {n their 
catalogue of plain proverbs, they forget 
this: ‘*the penny that ts well won, 
wears wel.” ‘That servant who works 
not in proportion to his wages, 1s 
dishonest to his master, as really as 
the thief who robs him of his pro- 
perty by night. His conduct may 
not be marked with the same palpable 
impropriety, but is not the less evil 
on that account. ‘They do not con- 
sider their wilful trifling and negligence, 
as liable to grow into confirmed habits 
of sloth and carelessness, which will 
come to injure themselves and their 
own little domestic concerns. ‘To 
these habits, thus acquired, may be 
ofien attributed the ragged coat and 
naked progeny, the garden grown 
over with weeds, the decayed and 
einpty cabin, the abode of cheer- 
‘To the same source 


les» poverty. 
may, in part, be traced that larceny 
und pilfering, which have been mis- 
takingly reckoned the justifiable con- 
comitants of straitened circumstances : 


und which, in instances not a_ few, 
have led to burglary and shop lifting, 
with other gross unmoralities, the 
forerunners of merited ignominy and 
condign punishment. ‘The labouring 
peasant should reflect, that a good 
substant.al day’s work, regularly pro- 
ceeded in, wil do no injury to. his 
bodily health; and is bes: calculated 
(o promote bis peace of mind. He 
ought to view his employer's business 
ws ms own, On him he has to de- 
pend for necessaries ; to him he must 
yo for «clief, when providential mis. 
turtunes occur in his lot. “The faithful 
and diligent will always find employ- 
ruent; while the knavish and slotuful 
are only engaged in case of mere 
necessity. Should tue honest and in- 
dustrious be at any time redaced to 
poverty by accidents or infirmity, 
they will be provided for at home, 
where they are known. ‘Jhey have 
a fair claim upon the bounty of that 
parish where they have resided, and 
of \uuse who have been benefited by 
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their services. Should they be » 
reduced, which is not Common, they 
cannot be properly called beggar: 
and hence perhaps is the language ¢ 
the ancient king of Israel: * | have 
been young, and now am oki, ye 
have | notseen the righteous forsak 

nor his seed begging bread.” ‘The 
unjust and idle, when a worse fate 
does not befal them, are often urged 
by their own conduct to skuik from 
their native neighbourhood, and pm 
duced to abject beggary, and 4 
wretched exit amongst strangers, 

If Jack had been only active and 
diligent, instead of idle and lazy, 
when he had company to assist hii, 
his master’s agricultural improvements 
would have been better forwarded, 
and he could have made a more 
confidential apology for occasions 
relaxation, when alone. ‘The loss, 
however great, sustained by hig 
mispent time, and puny exertions 
was not equal to the detriment re. 
sulting from his carelessness. The 
farming utensils, as they had time to 
wear by moderate use, were impaired 
or lost by mismanagement. ‘] he shafts 
of two spades were broken in one 
season, not by diligent digging, but 
by the sudden jerk of the one in 
raizing a stone, and a rash pressure 
of the other, by way of lever, in 
sinking a drain through tough clay. 
The face of the sledge was battered, 
both the cleaving and taper ends of 
the crow, and point of the pick were 
blunted by unskilful and heedles 
treatment. So many of the sickles 
in cutting grass for the cattle through 
the summer, were lost, one afies 
another, as rendered a new. set ne: 
cessary on the approach of harvest, 
Horse shoes, not being observed wheo 
loose, were often lost. A tooth of a 
grape was broken between two stones, 
in cleaning the cow-house; and a 
pitch-fork shared the same fate in being 
thrown fromthe top of the hay-stack, 
At one time a car-shaft was nipped 
into two pieces by moving forward the 
herse betere he was yoked to the 
car, and, at another, the same mis 
chief was done by tie failure of aa 
unheeded weak tie of the draughts. 
A straddle, being ungirthed and Ief 
to full from the horse’s back on th 
pavement, was readered useless. 
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By the leaving of a gate open, 
. es of cows made sad des- 
half a dozen OF y 
truction in a fine field of oats; and 
one of them, not allowed to depart 
by the gate, but hurried over the 
ditch, had her thigh-bone fractured. 
At a different time, another of these 
most useful animals, cast her calt, in 
consequence of unmerciful justling, 
and kicks at the stake. A young 
swine had nearly lost its life by the 
violent throw of a stone; and a pro- 
mising colt was deprived of an eye 
by the unguarded stroke of a whip. 
tlow irrational, how vain, and un- 
profitable is it for man to get intoa 
assion with a brute, and vent his 
rage like Balaam, in cruel abuse of 
4 dumb anima!, incapable of ceasing 
to exercise the instincts of its nature ! 
Of two horses taken out to run races 
on rocky ground, while the owner 
was at a neighbouring fair, one bya 
fall, got a shoulderslip. A barrow 
being carelessly left in an entry froin 
the stable to the barn, a young horse 
by trampling on one of the teeth, 
ater much farriery with him, had his 
price reduced from twenty guineas 
totwo. On the master’s beimg a- 
broad for a few weeks, a_ useful 
blood mare died of a furcy, for want 
of a seasonable remedy. 

‘Lhese andthe like fruits of careless- 
ness, with others more bitter that 
might have been mentioned, afford 
an important lesson to servants. 
Much must of necessity be trusted to 
ticm, By a little inattention they 
may do more damage in a short time, 
thanthey could repair for lite. ‘Their 
capital ts but small, and as restitution, 
or indemnification is, to them, often 
impracticable, they should guard 
against injuring their masters by that 
remissness for which they can make 
little or no compensation. 

It might besupposed to be unreason- 
able to charge all the evils mentioned 
above to the account of one Jack, 
To the reader it will appear some- 
what paradoxical, to Ue told, that the 
mischief detailed was really done, aid 
yet the greater part of it done 
by nobody, 


~ 


his fellow servants, bad learned the 
boldfaced art of denial. ‘*'Lhy servant 
went no whither,” said Gehazi to 
Kilisha, They would aot be witnesses 


Jack hike too many of 
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against him nor he against them ; 
aud so the guilty were concealed, 
Masters, on discovering the trath, 
would do well to guard against bitter 
chidings, severe correction, discharge, 
or whatever other proceeding migit 
tempt servants to le: and though 
servants ought to love each other, 
they should not ve accomplices in vice. 

it is for Jack’s reiormation, aid 
with no design 10 offend or expose 
him, that his tailings have been hitherto 
principally recorded. Amid all his 
blemishes he had perfections; though 
they were now and then sadly ob. 
scured by the predominance of evil 
propensities, ‘To dwell on detects, 
and make no mention of good pro. 
perties, would be doing injustice to 
his character, and deleating our er- 
deavours to improve it, Lue praise 
of virtues tends to cher:sh them, and 
Virtues Cherished may come to pre- 
vail over vicious habits, A pertect 
character, or one in all respects bad, 
is not tu be found in the chequered 
variety of human life. In no cba. 
racterizing ot man should he be made 
a devil, nor an angel of heaven. 
‘The existence of universa! imperfection 
furnishes no solid reason, why any 
should rest satistied with that degree 
of moral exceilence towhich they may 
suppose they have auvanced,  Gra- 
dual inprovemeuts may sull be made 
in a state, where absviute periection 
is not attainable. 

‘The skili and experience Jack had 
acquired were exciched in making 
those markets win wiich he was en- 
trusted, as if they had veen his own. 
lu this particular Le discovered a 
laudable lutegrity, and an incimation 
lo improve. Puactual accounts of 
expenditure and gaim were returned, 
Past mistakes served as a lesson for 
future caution, Ju two or three in- 
stances, indeed, he was known totake a 
class tuo much; but that was more the 
tuult of others than iiunself. if be 
did not well know how to husband his 
little stock or Witiista st) temptation, 
wages should wot ave been given 
hime al an unpse.sonavie time, nor for 
iuiproper purposes; nor should he 
bave been treated with drams at the 
cdullerent shops where be had occasiun 
ty cali, Supettors are prucipally to 
Liame, if inferiers Contract tiuse Vices 
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which thev,in their more exalted station, 
have a power to restrain or encourage. 
kxcecding the bounds of moderation 
and temperance at the proper times 
of taking a necessary glass, and drink- 
mig any at unseasonavle hours, are 
the chief scurces of those tippling 
habits which do so much mischtiet m 
society. in running on occastonal er- 
rands, or In Carrying an urgent express, 
tne slothful babits, tor which Jack has 
been so much blamed, appeared to be 
masteres: but resumed their native 
powers in the accomplishment of s/a‘ed 
inessuges. The meeting of acquain- 
tances, staring at strangers, and view- 
ing the varus Objects that presented 
themselves on the way, mightily re 
tarded that progress on which he was 
not very intemt. ‘Lhough he had little 
to be-tow, and not much in his power, 
yet charity. and irrendship were pro- 
minent features of bis character. His 
lithe purse was opened with more 
freedom and hberality than hts inaster’s 
jarger one, ‘Lhose who have but few 
pence set the least value upon trifies, 
He cast a mite into the poer's box 
ofiener thon many of his rich neigh. 
bours. in the exercise of hhal duty 
he appropriated a portion of ins 
cnnual earnings to the support of his 
His master and fauly 
were once confined with a. tedious 
tever. On this eceasion he doubled 
his exertions, Cheertully exposed lim- 
self to all the dangers of intection, 
when itwas necessary, and inautiested 
his kindness and sympathies ii pay- 


wged parents. 
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rection contains very imperfect jp. 
struction, In eilecting cures, perhaps 
more depends upon the proper appli. 
cation of medicine than upon the 
inedicine ttself: and more than both 
these, upon assiduous and indetatigable 
attention to cleanliness, air, and regi. 
men. A piain and persuasive incyl. 
cation of such attention would do jp. 
finitely more credit to a medical yj. 
sttant, than an abstruse lecture in ep. 
deavouring to magatly the mysteries 
of his art. 

In manners Jack was none of the 
most polite; nor did he abound iy 
that rudeness which is indulged by 
many of his fellows. Respecttul be- 
baviour isthe ornament of all; but it 
pecuharly becomes those who are 
dependants, Some haughty superior 
caemand an extreme of servile obei- 
sauce, which begets hatred; — while 
others, especially: among the lower 
orders, adimit their servants to fame 
liarities with them that Issue in up- 
manneriiness and disobedience, Such 
frequent changing of servants, as exists, 
would not be requisite, did masters 
better hecp their place, and more 
punctuaily discharge their magisterial 
uuties. Lhe difficulties so often com- 
plained of in keeping servaits, are not 
wl owing to that class of society, 
Jack haa faults which rendered con- 
hectton with him sometimes unpleasant; 
but the whole evil of those tauits was 
Hot attributable to himself. His mas- 
ter gave too many and too peremptory 
orders, and thereby lessened bis aus 


bg what attention be could by day thority, and inadvertently promoted 
wud by bigat. Such conduct is weil Gisovpedience, hie expected more 
worthy ot unitation, and shouw.d not care of the hireling than — was 
be lett to pass unrewaided, itisthe  ieasonabie; and theretore met with 


honour of many sm bow stations, that 
they seculously attend, at the pert of 
their lives, upon those who labour 
under mlectious and mortal diseases. 
vo money consideration can be an 
adequate reward for those who taith- 
filiy discharge this important duty. 
\what a pity is it, that medicul gentle. 
hoendye got take more pains in endea 
Vourtog to teaco servants how to atend 
Lhe sick : more lost for 
aut of care than of ‘Jhe 
povsician’s time of waiting en bis pa- 
teoutt® Otten tiunned to a tew minules, 
bea the appiication oft is pres Prpuions 
tee apothecary’s label or vertval di- 


of whom are 
mecicine 


uisappointment. He frequently laid 
the whole concern upon others, of 
which himself should have borne a 
share. tte perhaps did not make suf 
ficieut allowance tor casualties in the 
niisfortunes that happened about his 
He might not possess skill im 
every Gepartment of rural business, 
and ¢ onsequentiy in some cases, make 
false estitnates of his workmen’s labour. 
by giaung and public chicdings, for 
tiling mistakes, he chafed the spirtts 
wounded the teelings of those 
subject to hts authority, and thereby 
provoked dislike. It he was heaved 
wit unmannerly language, it We 
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srtly provoked by passion or false 
«it lie was tuo niggardly of ap 


plause for well doing, not considering, 
that, thougo the lire is worthy ot 
the iabourer’s faithful services, yet ad- 
ditional praise woulu be easily Con- 
ferred: the love of Wt ty natural, and 
the witholding of it Lends lo Gishearien. 
He was rather jealous of his servants’ 
honesty, over-pry ing imto- their tuivial 
secrets, and tvo watchful of their 
mispendings of time. Were they ad- 
dicted to diversiou and idleness; lie 
was a churl of an houc’s innocent 
amusement. 

‘Jo all these imperfections the reader 
will not attach the yeproachtul cha- 
racter of a bad master; especially 
when he is told,. the servant had al- 
ways plenty of wholesome food, was 
seldom disturbed in his rest, unless 
by bis own folly, received no rigid 
correction, had never to keep the field 
on a wet day, or in severe weather, 
and got the tull amount of his wages, 
with assistance in disposing of 4 
w te bestadvantage. Jack grew fat, 
and might have been happy and con- 
tented: but man is fond of novelty 
and change, and never more so than 
when Cointortably situated. After five 
year’s service, he expressed an intention 
of choosing a new master: rather, how- 
ever as a device for increasing his 
wazes, and enhancing his value, than 
with a sincere desire to depart. Lo 
have flattered bim to stay would have 
been attended with no good conse- 
quences. At the term he was allowed 
tu depait, and obtained such a certi- 
ficate, and viiy sucu, as he deserved. 
The too prevaient practice of giving 
a tabe testimonial with bad servants, 
Is very impioper. It is a means of 
cherisblig those tailings which, by giv- 
mg a ue Character, Migot be core 
rected. itis an unposition on the 
next employer, a deieating of the 
design and advantage of certificates, 
anda peivers on of the duty we owe 
Our neighdour, by the waste of 
war, male servants are drained from 
the countr she great umber of 
bidders, aud scarcity of the commo- 
dity always raise sts price, aid pre- 
Yent the purckaser from rejecting an 
indifferent article, where a Detter 
Fadbot be had. Jack soon found an- 
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other place, where being a stranger, 
he was ao excellent servant for a while. 
ln process of Lime his evil habits be- 
gan again to discover themselves: and 
his night raking and gallantry issued ta 
the pregnancy of a neighbour’s youth. 
ful maid. «As many of his superiors 
have done, he did not act the part 
ofa viliain in abandoning the inno- 
cent dupe of his artiice to a ruined 
fortune and broken heart. He yoked 
himself with her for life, for etter 
and for worse, ia the sweet bands of 
matrimony, premeditating very little 
on where he should piich bis tent, 
or respecting the necessarics where- 
withal be sbould furnish a cot and 
cominence housekeeping. If ‘ multz- 
ply and replenish the earth, is an in- 
junction gi the best political philosophy 
ever given to man,” the poor obey 
this injunction more readily and more 
successtuliy than the rich, 

Before we give Jack’s history in this 
new reiation, a brief sketch of the 
character of his yoke-fellow, as ‘ iu 
female servant station,” might not be 
unacceptable, | 

Ballynahinch, S. E. 


To be Continued. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

LUCY AND EMMA, A TALE, 

UCY and kima were inhabitants 

of the same village, and their age 
was nearly the same. It is hard to 
say whether their natural dispositions 
were the same or not, because irom 
the first dawn of childsood  taey 
were treated so differently Lucy 
was judiciously treated, and kina 
by unproper management vecame a 
cross unirectable chid. Mrs. Sinith, 
the motier of Lucy, was a woman of 
hne natural undersiaiting ; she thought 
she discerned the same qualities in 
her daughter, but she was aware 
tuat eiiuer Bue taste, or strong un- 
derstanding was insullicieut to render 
hes either truly aimiable or happy : 
she considered that the one often pro- 
motes discontent with plain people 
and useiul employments, and that 
the other, when not weil directed, 
renders the possessor obstinate and 
unfeeling. From the time that Lucy’s 
lithe hand was able to pull the tea- 
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things off the table, her mother for- 
bid ber by the monosytlable ‘dont, ” 
which wus sufficient.y strong, and was 
an expression long enough to suit 
Lucy's comprehension. No tears had 
avy avail to change the resolution 
of Mrs. Smith; she often endea- 
voured to piease the child by turn- 
ng ber attention to other objects, 
but vever submitted to ber strong lit- 
tle will. ‘This was her practice upon 
all occasions, so that Lucy weli knew 
that “dont” was an inrevocable de- 
cree. On the contrary when Emma 
uttempted to take any thing she was 
first refused, she then cried and ob, 
tained her wish, threw it away or de. 
siroved it, and cried again for some 
thing else; the same process con- 
tinued till ber wishes were past hu- 
man reach, nothing then could pa- 
cify hertili sleep or weariness gave relief 
to her hearers 5 as ber strength encreas- 
ed, her wishes encreased, and her will 
became stronger, as her genius bright- 
ened, she more ingeniously tormented 
her attendants. ‘Happily use reconeiles 
us to almost every thing, for Em- 
ma’s tears were of course, and at 
length affected her hearers little ex- 
cept to induce them to supply her 
wants till their resources were ex- 
hausted. Mrs. Delmond, the motber 
of Emma, was what is called a sen- 
sible woman; indeed she had sense 
enough to enable her to act very 
differently from what ‘she did, she 
was generally esteemed an agreeable 
person to spend an evening with, and 
could Keep up a conversation in so 
general @ mariner that nobody was 
displeased with her; she had = also 
read whatever was much recommend- 
ei by ber acquaintance; her cir- 
cumstances were very limited, so 
that she wag furced to pay much at- 
tention to her child, otherwise she 
wounl gladly have leit her to a hire- 
ling; and she did so whenever it was 
in ber power. She always consider- 
ed the cure of her daughter as a 
burden; ratner than an interesting and 
engaging employment, When kmina 
began to speak and happened to be 
iy good humour, her company was 
truly pleasant, ber remarks were a- 
gain aod again repeated, and she was 
tonsidered by all the fauity 4s awit, 
they often mady com parisous between 
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her and Lucy, who spoke 
enough, but seldom was remarig 
except as a quiet inoffensive ij 
with foolish affection for her motyy 
When they were about ten 
of age it was observed, that En 
was talier and nicer formed thy 
Lucy, which encreased Mrs, De. 
moud’s wish to adorn her daugine 
witn fine clothes ; she attended sifg. 
ly to her carriage and complexion: 
her clothes must not be wide, aj 
her face must never be uncovers 
beiore the sun. Mrs. Smith thought 
httie of these exterior qualities g& 
ornaments; Lucy’s clothes were easy 
and teat, she was healthy and up 
right; there were regular hours for 
her several occupations; when she 
was at play sue was positively free 
and happy, her hours of school o 
amusement never seemed tedious; 
her mother had diways inculcated the 
love of usefulness, the school was no 
drudgery, and her appetite for plea 
sure was never cloyed by great ip 
duigence, so she was easily please 
at piay. Emma's hours were v 
differently spent, she had an aversiog 
to ,ettle to any one thing after the 
novelty was over; she learned wit 
she undertook quickiy, that is, she 
took it up soon, her mother attt 
buted her want of perseverance to 4 
bright understanding which was unfit 
for drudgery, and to a vivacily 
which it would be wrong to curb, 
It was found almost impossible t 
satisty Emma’s wishes for amusement, 
But Lucy was still the happiest. 
Mrs. Delmond intended to bev. 
ry particular about Emma’s reading, 
but, her education was such that she 
could not bear to read any  seriot 
work, yet as she had taste and iit 
tie employment, she was never with 


outa book. Novels are the most pa 


latable food for such a mind, @ 
pickles and spiced food to a weak 
stomach; as they encreasingly injure 
the tone of it, so they are enctea 
ingly coveted, After having read of 
tie imaginary miseries and happine 


of these novel characters, Emma be 


lieved herself still more miserable; 
secure from adventures, she only 
wanted the temptation to run = 


with some swain and break her me 


ther’s heart; but as there was @ 
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rtunity for such a great event, 
ee made her mother unhappy by 
appearing always discoutented and 
never assisting in her family concerns ; 
ail the people she saw who minded 
their business in a plain way she de- 
spised, her mother she thought weak 
and stupid, and Lucy a prude. Mrs. 
Smith she looked upon as a tyrant, 
She never took time to look into her 
own mnind and see its confused state, 
for in those hours suited for contem- 
plation she was reading novels, or in 
her lonely walks she was forming 
plans of romantic happiness. Not 
thus lived Lucy ; as soon as her mo- 
ther thought she was capable she was 
instructed in the arts of house-keep- 
ing; she was not all at once in- 
volved in these concerns, but whut 
was her part thust be done; her 
chief relaxations were working in her 
mother’s company or reading. She 
was not only turnished with suitable 
books of religion, morality, history 
and poetry, but she was blessed with 
a solid mind capable of understand- 
ing and relishing them. As there 
was always a degree of intimacy be. 
ween Lucy anit Emma they re- 
commended their books to each other. 
Emma, as might be supposéd, sel- 
dom relished Lucy’s taste, and as 
Lucy was in the habit of consuiting 
her mother on all occasions and re- 
lying on her judgment, she was ea- 
sily persuaded to return Emma’s 
wretched novels unread. Mrs. Smith 
was not frightened at the name of a 
novel, and was sometimes pleased 
with one, which amidst the general 
trash was tolerable, but she believed 
that they were all too highly season- 
ed fora young mind to digest; she 
saw her daughter happy, and dreaded 
that even the best of thesé books 
might unsettle her mind. She thought 
the generality of novels created the 
first principles of almost every vice. 
When Lucy and Emma had at- 
tained their isth year they began to 
attract admirers. Indeed Emma ne- 
ver spoke or wus silent, sat down or 
stood up, or walked across the room 
that she «lid not suppose herself in 
29 mnleresting attitude, and an object 
admiration. She now entirely 
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always too long she never got up till 
breakfast was wailing; she was sel- 
dom seen in the parlour with her 
mother except at meal-times, or if 
visitors called ; she staid in her room 
reading novels, dressing herself, or 
viewing herself in the glass, aud some- 
times she walked out either with im- 
proper company or to nourish ro- 
mantic notions. A very young man 
who had but little experience of peo- 
ple or things, and who thought no- 
thing was so charming as a Compa- 
nion through life of infinite sensibility, 
was touched by Eimma’s peusive air, 
and expressing his passion in the most 
strong and tender manner to her and 
her mother, they concluded to accept 
of him Emma thougit the fulness 
of her hopes was about to be realiz- 
ed. The young man possessing little 
of what [mma called the filthy dross 
of this world was no objection to her, 
as she had always wished to live in 
a cottage on love. Wer mother, in- 
deed, who knew that either labour or 
money is necessary to support life in 
any station, liad some fears for her 
darling daughter, but the joy of having 
her settled, and the affectionate pro- 
testations of Mr. Kemmy, which was 
the naine of the lover, silenced her 
fears. ‘They were accordingly marri- 
ed and removed to a thatched house 
in the centre of Mr. Kemmy’s farin. 

In the mean time Lucy was more and 
more the companion andassistant of her 
mother who knew that the mind of an 
animated young person must have 
soine object to interest it. Her read- 
ing was such as to improve her 
taste, strengthen her mind, and instruct 
her heart. Her domestic employ- 
ments regularly pursued gave her a 
relish and constant interest in common 
life and an aversion to idleness; her 
benevolent exertions. opened her ten- 
derest feelings, and gave her fortitude 
to bear comparatively trifling evils, aud 
gratitude for the happiness she enjoy - 
ed. Her mother’s company and her 
own observations turned every scene 
and circumstance to a_ profitable ac- 
count ; thus fortified she was prepared 
to bear the strokes of misfortune, or 
the intoxicating draught of prosperity 
without being oyerwhelined or unrea- 
sonably elated. on her childhood the 
remarks which she uttered sere tet 
Z 
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taken much notice of, so that, at no 
tune of ber Lite did she tancy hersels 
observed or adimied; sie wnaffect- 
edly said wed did wuat she thoughe 
right. Iler feelings and affections 
were all wive though met wasted up- 
on trifles; it is frequently observed 
that those who waste the:r alfections 
upon tritles fee} the least strongly or 
permanently for real looses. 

Lucy was every day reaping the 
benctit of a good educatou when 
her mother died, Mes. Snuth was 
lamented by ail ranks. Great indeed 
was Lacy's loss and great her afffic- 
tion, but being always a customed to 
give up her own wail, she did not 
sefuse to bsten to consolution She 
found mach more satistaction in the 
rough expressiea ef the poor than 
the ceremonious visits of the rich; 
she was convinced of the sincerity 
of the poor tamiy, when with one 
accordthey satd “Oh, may the Lord 
comfort you and shower his blessings 
upon you; your sweet mother was 
aod, for she eomforied us and siew. 
ed goodness to us,” bet when the 
fashionable lady comes in she in. 
quires ‘*how feng was) Mrs. Sith 
id; colds are very prevaent this 
season, and are trequently fatal, but 
Miss Smith you should come out to 
see your friends, you will hurt your 
health.” Ii need not be remarked 
that the rich aml poor are born 
with the same feelings and the same 
sincerity, but as the rico have itin 
Hreir power to amuse themselves in 
various wtvys, their afXetions are more 
divided, and expenencing tew wold. 
by privattons, they so little know low 
to value what tiey possess, that they 
ate less likely to symp chize with the 
Urstressed ; as all these circumstances 
are quite the reverse with the pvor, 
so the eects of them are also cp. 
posite, ‘The attention of the rich ay 
wav are alyo se harried by trifles that 
tuey have not tune to enter jalo any 
volta feeling, anc hey are se spo'led 
by undulgence that tuey lore away 
with distust and Wearmess fom the 
house Of im rnin. 

Lucy waa net suffered mMactively 
to Piue, for ano lees ifilicuen of a 
different hind awaited her. Mrs. 
Sinith’'s yearly income was small, but 
with econewy supplied all thelr wants, 
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and affurded means every ear ty 
ludge a smail sum im the hancds of 
a tiswend for Lucy, as ber income wa 
to cease at hey death ; but this friend 
tu ad appearance wealthy and Ursty 
became a bankrupt, so that Luey 
soon heard that sie had lost her whole 
fortune; her first sensations ailurded 
pleasure that her mother could never 
hear of it, she so considered tha 
a necessity to exeit herself might be 
of we to her treabled mings her 
fricuds propused Qrany plans tor her 
support. She haew bow to do many 
kinds of work, and she was capable 
of instructing chorea, bet i a small 
village her basiwness would — scarcely 
be sufficient to deiiay the expenses 
of house-keeping, at least she feared 
to run the risk, particularly when on 
applying to ber friends, who had 
formed so mawy plans for her, she 
found vot one of them was in want 
of any wares or talents that she cow 
produce. She had very |ttle money 
and thre. was Lo time to be lost; 
sbe was tvited to visit some friends 
bat she concened that the long ve 
sit of a dependant wes in danger of 
beeoming irksome to both parties; 
and her havits of settied industry 
gave her saeh a relsh for home that 
she could net bear to fy trom ope 
place to another, thus scattering her 
atiention and ‘altleetions, so that she 
pielerred a laborious home to. any 
hing, which ofteved, She heard ofa 
lady about twenty mies. trom) her 
nave village who wanted a servant 
tu atie.d her children, she proposed 
herselt aoc was accepted. 

Lucey was nattwenty years of age, 
ofa pleasing countenance, person and 
manners, a hie understanding, @ 
highly cultivated mind, ber heart de 
pressed wih extreme sorrow tor ber 
mother, and reduced as she was ye 
having a natural dreac ef depending 
@u) Stidligers——when thus endowed ame 
thus depressed sie became a childrens 
maid to a fine lady, altogei.er & 
ferent from Mes. Smith. — i bis heey 
fancied herself an atfectionate mothe 
hecause she indulced her childrety 
being too lazy t» keep them ino 
der, it was ber custom to 5 
bur bears oof ther father and Oe 
servant who attended then; come 
quently these haicd monsters we 
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applied te on emergencies or when 
che was tired of them. She was 
yever kovwn to keep a children’s 
want moe than three months, be- 
cause as the children were peevish 
with those they loved, they were 
cruel and fy ranaical with their matse- 
sable butt;—their fatver was more 
fortunate, for their dread of him made 
them fly fram his preserce. Lucy, 
who bad a mind superior to her mis- 
cess, resolved to bring herself to ber 
eyndition, ste determined to Sear 
every hardship which might occur 
with patience, and whenever il was 
in bor power she intended to im- 
yrove the wretched mainers of the 
children. ‘The -day after she went 
there she was sentfor to carry the 
children to ‘the nursery, but by the 
time she had reached the parlour 
another humour had seized her mis- 
tress, and she was told she was on 
ly sent ‘for to frighten the children 
because they were bold; again she 
was sent for and ordered to carry 
thea away one by one; they were 
all crying and kicking, Lucy was 
hardly able to fulfil ber orders, and 
when she found herseli shut up with 
these mischievous little animals she 
coula wot but painfully remember her 
former peaceful hours. Here was all 
coutusion among this little fry who 
were to be her compantons, and who, 
if well educated, she fancied capable 
of cheering her melancholy jours 
with their innocent pratile. In all 
the rest of the family there was 
no Kiwdred mind; she continually 
made comparisons between present 
and past times, and in the enthusiasm of 
youth she felt the glow of poignant regret 
at the recollection of her mother, ber 
lormer occupations and refined amuse- 
ments; sll feeling as bigh or higher 
resi Chan ever for these things—-or 
when she witnessed the distress of the 
poor who crouded round her master’s 
gate, ancl saw them not only refused 
relief, but dispatched with insulting 
waguaze, how did) benevolence 
mixed with indignation spring up in 
her mind. It had been Lucy's con- 
Sant habit to meditate deeply upon 
hee actions and thoughts, to pir it 
Your to bring them to the test of 
rectitude, and the result of ‘these 
Meditations now was to bring her 
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mind to her condition, and to do all 
the good in’ her power. She was 
unaccustomed to children, but having 
heard her mother say how improper it 
wasito pac.fythem whencery ing through 
dl hemour, she sat down tn the 
midst ef them, proceeded with her 
work, and appeared to take no no'ice 
of them; they shrieks encreased to 
such violence that she was alarmed, 
and lest they should go into con- 
vulsions she was forced to beseec) 
they would be good, but. ber voice 
was not heard in the tuinult which 
evucreased when ~she spoke; the 
how.emaid now opened the door 
with a message from the inistress 
hat Lucy would not teaze the chil- 
dren. * Coine to Your own Betty 
ay jewel, may heart’s delight” siys 
Betty to iittle Jane, who cried th= 
loudest, come and Vl give you cake 
and sugir, and) dont stay with bold 
Jlucy. ti vain Lucy, their bated 
slave, could reason with the remaining 
three. Mary, the eldest soon ran to 
her mamma with accounts of Lucy’s 
cruelty and laziness—the servant man 
caine for master John, who accom. 
panied him te the stable, and thence 
to the cook who treated them both 
with a cut off the spit. Anna alone 
remained with Lucey, she was about 
seven years old, aud was of a gen- 
tie disposition, but fretful by bad ma- 
hagemem. Lucy had no cake to offer 
or she might bave been teinpted, but 
she promised if she was good to give 
her a pretty book, which she im- 
mediately performed, but Anna could 
not read, yet she listened to Lucy 
reading and was gauch amused when 
Mary came to inquire, for the 
children. Lucy was frightencil 
and ran to seek them ; there was no 
account ot Betty and Jane, she tound 
John in the stable, but he wus gomny 
to water the horses with Pat; upon 
which this poor victim of all the tiu- 
mnours of the family informed ber 
mistress that Jane could not be fouud, 
and John was going toride, # Bring 
me ny sich message '* said the miis- 
tress; **it isyour business to keey 
the children with you wherever you 
are” Lucy reiired with paintul sensa- 
tions ; she bad neverseen her motiugr 
unreasonable, and she now thotigit 
appearances were agaist her, * Seu 
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natura! tears she dropped, but wiped 
them soon ;” some heen retlections 
she made upon the trea'ment of ser- 
vants, but banished them soun, bowed 
under the yoke, and in vain sought 
for John and Jane; but her condi- 
tion was not so bad as she expected, 
for her mistress never enquired more 
about them, and would not hove in- 
quired for them but at Mary’s in- 
stigation. It was Mrs. ‘} homson’s 
plan to throw all the trouble of ber 
children upon her servaats, whom she 
remarked were paid for it, and if 
there was any amusement in them 
she took it, because her rank was such 
that amusement was proper for ber, 
When her children were not with her, 
sie cared very lithe where they 
were; but when she could shew care 
for them al the expense of another 
she made enquiries, ordered a bunt 
and forgot them. Betty was in the 
habs of drinking, and under pre- 
tence of airing the children she used 
to take one of them with her, gene- 
rally the JOungssts being least likely 
to betray her. ‘The former children’s 
maid willigly gave up a part of 
lier charge a long as betty pleased, 
sometimes this little victiny was not 
lacl in its bed till 12 o'clock, or if 
any inquiry was made, there was 
always some piausibie favourite who 
settled the difficulty, 

Betty mtended to continue these bad 
measuces, but Lucy told her she was 
accountable for the safety of the 
children, and would complain to her 
mistress if she ever took them out. 
Retty was undismayed, having no idea 
tuat Lucy would dare to make an 
enemy of a fellow servant; she was 
ujways provided with cakes or play- 
things, uf pretty stories, or some 
artce fitted tor their several ages; 
she soon discerned that Mary wasa 
favourite with her mother, disliked 
Lucy, and was ingenious at represeut- 
mg things as suited her purpose, 
accordmely Mary was the engine sue 
made use of to revenge berseif on 
Lucy, Whenever Beuy found Mary 
alone, she would begin ber artince by 
telhug hee what afne young woman 
sue was grown, how like slice was to 
her sweet qanet mother; *t how pleasant 
uw house we had, Miss Mary, before 
Lucy came ameng us, but it is 


not clear to me but the conceited 
upstart wants to crow over us 4g 
aye, and alter the very custoins 
the house; but sure Miss, your mamm 
has too high a spirit to allow of the 
like.” Mary's pride being hurt, she 
replied, ‘*No really, my mother wogt 
ailow any one to be mistress of this 
house but herself. Lucy is y 
lazy girl, and | will let my mamm 
know.’ Mrs. Thomson much dis. 
liked knowing or hearing any 
detail of her affairs, but Mary 
knew how to awaken her attentioy, 
she was extremely proud, and coull 
ili brook that even her husband should 
know or say any thing better than 
herself, accordingly she took a fixed 
dislike to Lucy; ber accent which was 
genteel, but quite  unatfected, she 
said made her sick, for she hated tha 
servants should mince their words, 
if she did not uses flattery or crouch 
ing terms (which are often used by 
the poor from their continual habit of 
dependence) she was terined roug) 
and saucy. Every means was tuhea 
by mistress, children, and servants, 
to mortily her. Betty fearlessly pur- 
sued her wicked schemes, at night 
she was drunk, in the day she wa 
gaining favour with every one but 
Lucy 

At length Luey thought it would 
be very blameable to refrain avy 
longer from laying the whole allar 
before her mistress. She went into ber 
room wheua she was alone, and said 
she wished to speak to her about 
something of consequence.  ‘ Well 
speak fast, for | have not a moment 
to spare. | expect some morning 
visitors immediately. Have you # 
much handiness as to pin that flower 
on my head? No, I see by your 
manner you have never beco t 
to any thing of this kind. What 
huve you to say?” ‘f have,” 
Lucy trembling, ‘* been long uneasy 
about Betty’s conduct.” ‘1 pray, 
interrupted Mrs. Thomson, ‘ you #4 
ring me no stories; 1 have neither 
time to listen to them, nor inclination 
to be made uneasy about thot 
employ; | never had so many com 
plaints as since you came.” ‘As! 
have not the care of your sefvanls 
paid Lucy, “| would nol Ware, 
troubled you, but your child i CP 
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cerned.” 


«It is your business to 
mind the children, aud not enber 


mine or Betty’s. | pay you more 
wages than my former servantin your 
lace, because | heard such a great 
character of you, but I find if servants 
ye wot rogues or drunkards, they are 
as bad, or worse, for they grow so 
proud that we lose all authority in 
ur own bouses. Pray dont disturb 
me any more, but mien yews business. 
ont you hear the knock at the door ? 
if it be that dictating being, Doctor 
4——, tell him Lam not at home.” 
Lucy opened the door, the person 
was Doctor A——, she stood wavering ; 
she was so unfashionably educated as 
never to tell a he upon any oc- 
casion. Doctor A ’s penetrating 
eye saw her embarrassment, and he 
aid, “Ah! child L understand, you 
were desired to say that your mistress 
was not at home, Eh?” ** 1 believe 
sir,” said Lucy, ‘*my mistress is not 
ready to wait on you.” ‘ Never,” 
said the Doctor, ‘suffer those lips 
to be defiled by delivering a false 
message. A good conscience, young 
woman, is not to be thrown away 
for any of the fashions of theday. You 
are a gieat deceiver if you have not 
ai honest heart, but you have 
a sad couptenance. You are too 
young to have a heart-ache’’ Lucy 
burst into tears, and ran up stairs to 
the nursery; her fellow servants heard 
ail that passed, and felt their hatred 
and fear of her to increase. With 
agony she considered her situation, 
morued on all hands, accountable 
for the care of the children, despair- 
lug to improve their minds, dreading 
the destruction of their lives from 
Betty’s wrong conduct, und expecting 
al blame would fall upon her, she 
bad almost concluded to seek out 
auother place, when the remembrance 
of her mother’s counsel rose on her 
mid like a sunbeam, and she subbed 
out the following soliloguy. ‘*No, | 
will not leave this place merely on 
acount of my sufferings—was it for 
this that my mother curbed my 
Childish will, inured me to industry, 
fold me of the troubies which await 
Us all, and pointed to Heaven as 
Sur reward if we bear ail with patience. 

never were to expericiuce trouble 
Thatuse should I make of ber angelic 
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counsels. Even if I should leave this 
scene of confusion and injustice, per- 
haps [ might enter into a worse, as 
servitude must still be my portion,” 
These reflections were not always 
made alone, for Lucy had become 
acquainted with Owen the gardener. 
It sometimes happens that servants 
in every post in these grand establish- 
ments are corrupt except the gardener ; 
whether it is that his occupation is 
particularly favourable to drawing 
morals from surrounding objects, or 
his loneliness renders him contem- 
plative, or both, but Owen was a 
most amiable and shrewd old man; 
like philosophers of all ages he looked 
upon the manners and conduct of the 
people who caine in his way, rich 
and poor, and made reflections on 
them as if he was not ope of them 
but exalted above them. 

He had heard that Lucy was but a 
novice at service, so he pitied her 
and always took particular notice of 
her; and paid her particular attention 
wheneyer he inet her; to him she im. 
parted her fears about Betty, be sagel y 
took the matter under consideration 
aud resolved to set all right. 

Lucy had no doubt of the success 
of such an experienced old man, she 
ran to him next morning to hear the 
result of his consideration. ‘Well 
Owen,” said she, “ have you settled 
the matter for me?” ** Dear bless me'”’ 
said Owen, ‘* you are mighty nimble 
minded, sure we must wait.and wait, 
ave, may be this whole season before 
one thing matches another so as to do 
any good, but I tell you for your 
comfort, people seldom find wicked. 
ness answer them in this world and 
they never do in the next. You niust 
depend on Providence, which is the 
best regulator ever came across me; 
but God wont do every thiag for us, 
he helps us and that is no reason 
we inust do nothing, and he wiil help 
us inhis own thne, bis time it is fit 
we should wait jor, Dont you know 
thatil | never sowed that drill of 
parsley it would pot have come up, 
and it L sowed ever so much and no 
rain or sunshine came down from 
heaven it never could come up 
enuher; aud we must wait in pa- 
tience for the natural seasons to 
coule ; sumeuines we sow a crop be. 
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fore wister and never see a sight of 
it till spring, so you must not Cepair, 
but your own faithfulness may turn 
cut well ail in good time. [tell you, 
young Woman, you dont know what 
is wm the wind.” Lucy listened to 
Owen’s harangue with the most devout 
a'tention; she felt herself in the midst 
of sach comfurtless society, that every 
word of hope or encouragement was 
bhe a ray of fight) which gave her 
fresh vigour to pursue her dismal way, 
fivery might che had an argument with 
Betty avout taking the child out and 
iv spite of Betty’s dreadiul tongue, 
and Jane’s slrieks was resolved 
to prevent it. Mary sometimes over- 
heard the dispute and would listen only 
tu Betty’s story who did not scrupre 
to say she was rescuing poor Miss Jane 
from Lucy's cruel blows. Lucy was 

once or twice heard to say she wished 

there was any authority exercised over 
the children, or that ber  wistress 

would assist her m taking care of 
them. ‘These speeches if literally 

repeated would have vexed the proud 

Mrs. ‘Thomson but when they were 

inixcepreseiited by the malicious tongues 

of Betty and Mary, they were indeed 

provoking. Mrs. Thomson thought 

she could bear Lucy no longer and 

give’ lier warning ‘before the three 

months expired. Lucy was pleased at 

the prospect of arelease, yet (dreaded 

that she should eucounter new diff. 

culties. ‘The only sensible people sie 

heard speok were Owen and Dr. A—— 

and from then both she heard severe 

censures of the rich, and that even the 

best of them had litte consideration 

jor their servants for want of s oop ng 

to become acquainted with thew real 

Lo be Continued 
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THE MARRIED DEMONESS. 
Cortimucd from vol. Ve p. ior. 
PiRA, after some reiiections, 
feared that thase first ambassadors 
Pad Po: been pleasing to ber husband, 
wheretore she resulyed to send others 
mote considerable than they. Those 
aso went with great despatch, and 
exhorted Nathan to return to is wile 
their mistress, by the most forcile 
rewons they could You 
tytally looe your time, sad he, coldly 


liagine. 
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to them, for nothing is more ceri, 
than that 1 will never return to fy 
during my life. ‘These ambassado, 
were obliged to return like the fing, 
and said to their mistress Miira, plaip. 
ly: Do noitnink, macam, of seng 

any more ambassadors to this yp. 
gratetul man, for jie loves you not, 
aud we are even of opinion that ly 
hates you. ‘This answer made her ryp 
to her father to relate to him agaia 
what had happened, and to take his 
udvice of what should be done. Ag. 
tiodeus, after having continued jg 
thought a Ittle winte, answered, | 
have a mind to assemble my army, 
and to go for him in person ; if be 
wilicome back all will be well, it not, 
i will put him to death, along with 
all the inhabitants of his city, without 
sparing a single man, whoever be may 
be. Mitra entreated him to spare 
himself that trouble; God forbid, my 
lord, that you should take this great 
journey: would it not be more pro: 
per that you should send me with 
sue of your ministers? as this is the 
most gentle method, 1 think it would 
be likewise the most*effectual. 1 will 
use every effort to make hin change 
his resolutions, and to cause him to 
retorn with me. ‘lo this her father 
consented, but he deterinined that his 
army should go with her, and accom. 
pany her as tar as Nathan’s city, and 
also that she should bring her sou 
Solomen along with her, 

‘iis was accordingiy done as he 
ordered, ‘Lhe night that they avrived 
at the gates of tne city, the soluies 
declared that they would enter it, 
put Nathan to death, and destroy all 
the tnhubitants. Mitra felt the greatest 
liorror at the proposed massacre, and 
forbad them frum attemptmg any thing 
without her orders. Do you not 
know, said she, that all the citizens are 
at present asleep? And you are not 
ignorant that they are all Jews, that 
ties have all commended their soul 
to God betore they Went to sleep, 
und that consequently We can do them 
no injury while they are under hit 
protection, Let us proceed ina dit 
ferent manner, and let us commit 
sins fetus wait till it be day; @ 
then we will immediately enter te 
city, and if we find them disposed @ 
sulisty our desires, all will go wel 
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without any violence; but if they 
will oppose us we snail then have a 
sgt lo take Measures LO bring them 
ty reason, All the troops cried out 
with one Voice: you are our Mistress, 
ou are wise, and we will not pre- 
‘end to dy any thing but to execute 

sour orders. 
* She then turned to her son Solomon, 
and said to Lim ; my son, go find your 
jather, and communicate to him my 
aval. Recommend to him above 
ail to Keep his word, and not to viv- 
late the outh which he made, to return 
tome. ibe child unmediately went, 
and bading bis father still in bed, tast 
asleep, be wakened him. Nathan a- 
ose, and asked him with some fear, 
who are you, that bave thus wakened 
we? Lhe child answered him | am 
your syn Selomon, and my mother 
who is the daughter of king Asmodeus, 
is your wife. ihese woids troubled 
hin, and caused him to be atraid, 
vevertheless he embraced his 
hised hin, and asked bun why he 
had come to seek him, It was my 
mother your wife, who has sent me 
bere, sald be toinform you, that she 
is come herself in oraer that you 
miy return with her, according to 
your promise. & wall not go replied 
Naluap, | have never considered ber 
a iny wile, and Lt am not her hus- 
bund; Lam aman, andshe is a sorce- 
resi, ast beings of such Gillerent species 
ean Dever accord togerber Pardon me, 
My father, said Solomon, if b inform you 
tt what you have said is not Just; 
lf 8 ik not true that during the une 
you lave lived with us, no oue did 
jell any injury er vicience ? Ali our de- 
ious always treated you with the 
kFealest respect, considering you as the 
ivsband of their queen: is it not 
ue, tuat my mother always honoured 
aud Cherisued you extremely, aud that 
My grandfather Asinodeus made you 
pugeg over all the demons, and 
Caan gered them to obey your order: on 
ee kur these reasons, i 
ke: 70%. not to be displease d with 
Pn iy wylrows, her with clis- 
recollect “ae le contrary, you shou'd 
ms “saptia the great benefits that 
towered on you. Is it not 
Hue, my good father, that my grand 
huier Asmodeus d ie | yo: i 
lie hands of a eilverec you rom 
he demons, who bad 


son, 
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pronounced sentence of death against 
you, and who wished to take away 
your hte? Has not my mother abo 
preserved you, when Asimodeus hin- 
self desued toe hill you for Lav tiny 
disobeyed his Conmnands? Tell me, 
lL entveat you, What cause have you, 
for not keeping the promise, wormed 
you guve my moter, never to forsake 
her? Dia you not solemnly promise, 
to remain here only One year, and 
then to return to her? Change your 
resolution, change it 1 beseech you, 
my dear father, you will see that it 
wil be best for you to dose; and 
return with my mother wubout any 
apprehension of any ill consequence. 
My dear son Soleotnen, sar the lathes, 
al. these tne words are totally lost on 
me: you had better not have spoken 
to me, for Lb never wiht return with 
your mother. All my words, ailh my 
promises, all my oaths, were mace 
but througn the tear of death; where- 
fore as they were ail compulsory, [ 
do not tink myself bound to keep 
them. Ff shall not dae to speak to 
you any more on the subjec ; 
my dear father, since you have to. 
bad me, but how pgieat are the evils 
that I see youuie going to draw on 
yourself by this conduct | 

Solomon then retuhed and came to 
tell bis mother ad that had passed in 
this Conversation, Momay be easily 
judged how great then was the anges 
of Mitra. HMowever, after a littl se- 
hiection, sue sald, | will not put tii 
to death before | have spoken to biitis 
in presence of all ihe peopie, that bay 
know bis) scutiments trom his Owl 
mouth, and that | may also jearn 
tuose of the people, wren they shail 
have Hstened to my reasons, 

When the sua had nsen, Mitra 
entered into the cily at the same 
time wheo all the tubabitants were 
assembled in the Synagogue: she 
caused the pruces, and the chie¢g 
ofticers of her army to accompany 


her, and in this state site proceeded 
to the place of the asgembiy. She 
said then to the lords, who aecom- 


panied her, watt for me here, 1 pray 
you, I desire to euter alone by mysed 
into the Synagogue; | Would speak ao 
my husband, l would listen to what 
he has te say, and then fomnm my 
final resolution. liaving thus quittea 
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them, she entered the Synagogue at 
the instant they were fuishimg the 
poalins; dnd taking this opportunity, 
sie called out to the chapter, who 
was going to recite the prayers, wait 
I pray you, and do not begin, until 
{ have related my business to the con- 
gregation ; it is sufliciently important to 
excuse this interruption, [shall wait 
willingly, said the chanter, speak and 
relate what you have to complain of, 
She then raised her voice and said ; 
listeu to me citizens of this town, 
and render me justice against my 
cusband, of whom [| have cause to 
complain 5 he is called Nathan, the 
son of Solomon. This man having 
fallen into our hands, on account of 
his evil deeds, received all sorts of 
benefits from my father Asmodeus, 
who compassionately delivered lim 
from the hands of the demons, who 
desired to put him to death. I my- 
self made him escape the anger of 
my father, who wished likewise to 
kill him, for having transgressed the 
positive orders which he bad given 
him. In fine, he gave him to me 
as my husband, and made him a prince 
over all his forces. He espoused me 
according to the holy laws of Moses 
and of the Hebrews, and having re- 
ceived as my dowry a very consider- 
able sum, be promised with an oath 
never to abandon me. Besides this, 
when he showed a desire to come 
here to see his first wile, he swore 
sulemnly that he would only spend 
ene year in his visit, and that he 
would return to me  immediate- 
ty alterwards: and to tree your minds 
from all doubts, which you may have 
on the matter, consult taose writings 
which I] present to you, they contain 
the promises which he made me to 
return, signed by his own hand, 
Nevertheless he only returned those 
great obligations by the most marked 
ingratitude, in refusing to return with 
me. f£ then call upon you who are 
here present, to demand from him, 
why he bas behaved in this manner, 
entreating you to obtau me justice 
this day, in conformizy with those 
hits orig Hab prourtses, which L present 
tu you. 

bine Judyes who were present in 
the assembly, caused Nathan to be 
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called, and demanded from him, why 
he was not willing to return wi 
his wife, after having received sue 
great benefits from her; and whathe 
could say in his defence against the 
oaths with which he had twice cyp. 
firmed his solemn promises to thy 
purpose. Nathan answered immediate. 
ly without any hesitation.  Nothis 
is binding of what I have done, a 

of what | have sworn, having acted 
entirely by compulsion, and throg 

fear. | kuew well that if L did po 
do every thing that they desired 
they would immediately kill me. For 
this reason | demanded to be absolved 
from my vath, and obtained ny de. 
stre: wherefore | will not. retum 
with her: and besides it is neither 
proper nor becoming, that a ma 
should be husband to a sorceress, 
aud that instead of children they 
should only beget- demons, | de. 
clare, thereiore, that | intend to re 
main here with my wife, who is of 
the same speciés with myself, and to 
beget children like to ourselves, ae- 
cording to the precepts of our boly 
law. Besides it is written precisely, 
(in Genesis 1x. 18) 2 wll grant fam 
the succour which shall be meet for 
him. But she is meet for me, and 
1 wil) not quit her, Let then the 
other depart, and let ber take a hus. 
band of her own species, some hand- 
some denon who will please her; 
but for my part L will tive with my 
ancient wife, who alone’ has  beea 
the joy of my youth, and of my 
life. 

‘Then the daughter of Asmodeus 
spoke to the judges in this manner; 
you surely will not hesitate (o grant, 
that he who wishes to divorce bb 
wife, should give her a deciaration 
of the causes of ber repudiation; and 
that he should also retura ber dowry, 
‘The judges all said, with one voice, 
that this was very reasonable. ‘Then 
let hime immediately, said she, wiite 
the deed of repudiation, and repay 
ine my dowry: behold here ts te 
marriage contract, which will prow 
the immense sums that he has te 
ceived, [he judges then said to 
Nonthan, that be must either i 
her cowry or return with her. 
replied, tnat he had left all the pe 
peity ia her country, that he 
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carried nothing away, and that he 


would give it all to her. 1 do not 
refuse to give the bili of divorce, 
which is demanded of me, said he, 
put J will never return with her,— 
‘The judges again gave him warning 
to take good care of what he did; 
for our laws, added they, decree 
that you should either return with 
her, or that you should repudiate her, 
in returning her portion, And that 
if you continue to be unwillig to 
do any thing, that she should have 
; what she chose to ) ou. 
Mitra then took up the discourse 
and continued her address to the 
judges. It is sufficient for me to see 
that you are sensible of the justice 
of my cause, and that taking my 
part, you are ready to condemn him 
according to our holy laws, but I 
no ionger desire that he come with 
me, since he has despised me, 1 
only entreat jou one favour, persuade 
him to give me a_ kiss, for the last 
time, and then | will return to my 
own country. The judges then ex- 
horted Nathan to do what she wished, 
and to kiss her. She will thus be 
satished, said they, and you wiil be 
absolved from the sentence, which we 
have pronounced against you. Na- 
than consented, and went over to 
Mitra; be kissed her ;—but at that 
instant she seized him by the throat, 
and twisting round his neck, strangled 
him in ap instant; after which she 
said; this is the recompense of your 
ingratitude, for not having kept your 
word with me, for having violated 
your oath, and having disobeyed the 
commands of your father, You would 
have mocked me in wishing to a- 
bandon me, and leave me a widow, 
While my husband was alive. At 
present your wife is a widow and 
deserted. itis an ancient saying, Jf 
anyone aitempts to deprive me of my 
husband, may she perish, and may 
he neither contribute to her pleasure 
orto mine. She then turned tow. 
ards the assembly and said to them; 
If you wish te avoid the most ter- 
nible misfortunes, take my son Solo- 
- and make him your prince, for 
¢ descended from’ your race. Ha- 
ving Killed his father, I do pot wish 
tat he should continue with ime ; his 
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presence would renew incessantly my 
misfortunes, and occasion a continued 
ailliction. Nevertheless | will make 
him my heir, and | will leave him 
such great riches, that he shall never 
want for any thing You shall also 
take care that he shall receive a 
larger portion of his father’s inheyi- 
tunce, than his brothers. The as- 
sembly accepted the proposal and 
solemniy established him prince over 
the people, in taking an oath of 
Hdelity to him, and Mitra returned 
to her own country to her father. 

By this history may be learned, 
that the command of a_ parent 
should never be violated, nor the 
oaths by which any one is bound, 
and that a promise should always be 
kept inviolably. 

Concluded. 





——— 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 





AN ACCOUNT OF NEW OPTICAL DIS- 
COVERIES. 

GENTLEMEN, 

‘l was observed by sir Isaac New- 

ton, that when a convex lens, 
is laid on another, or on a piece of 
unsilvered Jooking glass; a set of con- 
centric cipcles, or rings, each coloured 
like the rainbow, will appear ; he also 
observed, that if the same apparatus 
is held between the light and the 
eye, another set of prismatic rings 
will also be observed; but the posi- 
tion of the several colours will be 
different; the tormer set being com- 
posed of reflected, and the latter of 
transmitted light. But Sir Isaac had 
not then observed the repeated re- 
flections of the original primary set, 
which are now known to take ‘place 
between the two internal surfaces of 
the upper glass, or lens; these can 
only be seen by using the shadow of 
a pen-knife, or a piece of black-card, 
in the manner prescribed by Doctor 
Herschell, in bis very es i ta 
on that subject (see Philosophical 
‘Transactions, vol. 95, from page 135 
to 180). ‘These prismatic rings may 
therefore be divided into three kindy 
viz. primary, transmitted, and reflect. 
ed; to which may be added a tourth tobe 
described by and by. ‘The colours of 
the transmitted sets, are always alter: 
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nate to those of the primaries, thatis, 
it the center spot of the primary ts 
black, that of the transmitted will be 
white; ied, and orange, will be 
opposed to green anc biue, &c. But the 

riumary and its refected image, will 
be perfectly alike in every respect. 

Sir Isaac Newton attempted to ac- 
count for the phenomena of those 
concentric rings, by supposing them 
to be produced by the thin plate of 
air, between the lenses ; but this ex- 
planation has been found quite un- 
satisfactory, as many new phenomena 
have lately been discovered, that 
are cally irreconcilable with that 
theors. 

A paper on this subject was lately 
read betore the Literary Society of 
Belfast. Wherein it is shown that if 
a very thin piece of good unsilvered 
Jooking- glass plate, is laid on a lens 
of forty or fitty inches focal length, 
a large set of primary concentric 
rings will appear, and by using the 
shadow of a piece of biack card as 
above directed by Dr. Herschell, 
its reflected a will also appear 
equal msize and colour to the primary, 
The several rings of which the pri. 
mary, and its reflected image are 
composed, will intersect each other. 
A beautiful set of equidistant parallel 
lines, or fringes will now appear, 
drawn through those intersections, and 
at right angles to a line, joining the 
centers of the primary and its re- 
flected image, equal in number to 
those of the rings in each set, and 
extending indefinitely in length, to 
two or three times the largest diameters 
of the rings, and generally to the 
edge of the lens. Ihe thinner that 
the piece of looking-glass is, the 
nearer will the centers of the two 
sets of rings approach to each other, 
and the wider and the more distinct 
will the fringes appear. ‘These parallel 
lines or fringes are coloured exactly 
in the same manner as the rings from 
which they are generated; an idea 
may. be formed of the appearance of 
one of those fringes, by conceiving 
& rainvow altered to a straight line. 
‘They are composed ot two classes, 
divided by a point bisecting the dis- 
tance of the centers of the primary, 
and its retlected image, and each ot 
those Classes having the red of each 
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particular fringe outside, OF on the 
side furthest trom the bisecting poin, 
‘Lhis experiment will not succeed 
well, unless the lower side of the 
lens, is painted black, to pre. 
vent the confusion which would 
otherwise arise from the appearance 
of a transmitted set of rings, re. 
tiected fiom the lower surtace of the 
lens, 

If a lens having both of its sides 
equally convex, 1s laid between two 
pieces of looking-glass, two primay 
sets of rings will be perceived, and 
the apparatus may be so _ managed, 
that the particular rings of each set 
shall intersect each other, as in the 
former experunent, in this case the 
same parallel fringes will appear, 
But if there shall-be any difference 
in the convexity of the two sides of 
the lens, so as to produce the sinallest 
difference in the diameters of the 
two primary sets, the parallel fringes 
will now be changed to a set of 
circles, or rings; whose diametezs wil 
be greater or less, according as the 
diameters of the primaries shail differ 
less or more, being least where tiat 
difference is greatest, and increasing 
in size, as the two sets of primaries 
approach te equality, but always ap- 
pearing on the same side with the 
smallest primaries. And what is very 
singular, although now changed from 
a set of parallel lines, to a set of 
circles, those circles stili retain the 
preperty of being divided into two 
classes, with respect to the position 
of the colours of each particular ring, 
that is, the entire set of these *inter 
sectionary rings, as they may be de- 
nominated (for they seem to depend 
entirely on the intersections ot the 
two sets of primaries) are divided 
into a Central, and an outside class, 
those composing the central class 
have the red on the inside of each 
particular ring, those of the outside 
class, have the red on the outside. 
These intersectionary rings, as_ well 
as the parallel fringes, are always 
formed between the surfaces which 
are in contact of the two lower 
glasses, and are generally seen from 


— ——___ ____—_———— 








* It 8 hoped the introduction of a ne® 
word i« pardonable, when there is m0 
other to express the idea, 
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twice to thrice the diameters of the 
rimaries, from which they are gene- 
rated, in which case the entire spot 
;, covered with coloured rings to the 
ceater, exactly like primary sets, but if 
they are much larger, a few rings only 
at the circumference are seen, and 
when they are so large as to approach 
to straight lines, segments only of 
afew at the circumference can be 

ceived. Other sets of this new 
tind of rings, are also formed by 
the interference of the ¢ntersecttonartes, 
either with transmitted, or reflected 
sets, in a beautiful and astonishing 
variety, which it is scarcely possible 
to convey an adequate idea of, with- 
out seeing the experiment. It is 
therefore even doubtful, whether the 
above description can be fully under- 
stood, without drawings, which are 
intended to accompany a future pub- 
lication, wherein the experiments shall 
be more fully detailed. ‘This short 
sketch may therefore be considered 
as only an avant coureur, of that 
which is to follow. lA. 
Belfast, Sept, 20, 1810. 
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ON CONVERSATION, 
ONVERSATION is a means of 
improving our minds, much 

superior to books, or evem to re- 
flection. In sensible conversation we 
are obliged to bring forth the stores 
of our minds in an orderly and syste- 
matic manner; to hear the objec- 
tions of others, and either be instruct- 
ed by them, or answer them. 

If we have taken any thing upon 
trust, either from books or men; if 
we have viewed any thing super- 
fcially, and formed an erroneous 
judgment upon it, it is conversation 
that will show us our error; and, 
having made us abandon our weak 
possessions, will render us stronger 
in those that are tenable. By this 
means we become better acquainted 
withour minds, and more completely 
masters of our own ideas. 

lo the conversation of men of sense, 
hints are sometimes struck out, that 
Would not disgrace the most profound 
Philosopher; and I think we may 
My that they will make a stronger 
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impression on the mind, than when 
met with in reading. 

Epaminondas esteemed conversation 
a very easy method of gaining in- 
struct‘on ; avd was on such occasions 
a diligent hearer of the sentiments of 
others. He never entered any assem- 
bly where any question of either 
politics or philosophy was discussed, 
without staying till the end; and we 
have reason to believe that his im- 
provement was proportionate. 

How much, then, ought we to re- 
press every thing that tends to dis- 
courage rational conversation ; drinking, 
smoking, gaming, the sneers of at- 
fectation, and the long, loud laugh 
of presumptuous ignorance. — Lhis 
practice of laughing in the midst of 
what ought to be nes argument, is 
often resorted to, for the purpose of 
gaining an unreal superiority. It is 
the means of a weak, untutored, and 

rejudiced miad to effect a coward- 
y usurpation in conversation, or to 
put a stop to it, when above its 
Capacity. Such persons as would 
laugh in the middle of av interesting 
moral discussion, would probably with 
the utmost gravity descant upon the 
last new fashion, or the proper colour 
of gloves to be given at a wedding. 
As for drinking, gaming, &c. 1 pre- 
sume they are seldom resorted to by 
those who are capable of any thing 
better, 

One word more and | have done. 
In the present state of morals, per- 
haps the intercourse between the sexes 
ought to be cautious :—but surely it 
is a folly for a young lady to im- 
agine she cannot converse with a 
young man without danger of inspiring 
him with apassion forher. We were 
made to improve each other, and our 
improvement is assisted by frequent, 
rational, and polite conversation. 


EC, 
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REMARKS ON A JOURNEY. 

RAVIL.LLING lately in one of 

those coaches, which have be- 
come so nuinerous within a. few 
years in this country, and which by 
facilitating our transitions have made, 
and will still make us better ac- 
quainted with our neighbours ; | fel 
into my usual employment and a. 
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musement, the inspection of character. 
We were silent for some time, unul 
a gentleman of good countenance 
remarked, “* what lovely weather we 
have for travelling; this had no 
effect. “Although the sun is so 
bright yet there is a refreshing breeze,” 
said he, again renewing the attack. 
] began to feel compassion tor this 
worthy man, and should certainly 
have replied, but a middle aged, dry 
looking man who sat beside ine, and 
who bad upon the first remark fold- 
ed his arms across as if determines 
to bold ow a siege tothe last, was 
not proof against the second di charge 
of contented good humour—* Yes, ” 
says he; ” “for any body who isin 
a hurry to swallow his pec« of dust, 
this is fine travelling weather: out 
I can assure you if this drought 
continues much longer, the crops 
will be good for notming , they are 
already almost burnt up, and the 
meadows will not be worth cutting.” 
He uttered these words with such bur. 
ried peevishness and withsuch a took as 
to make us suppose he was not on- 
ly chissatisied with the weather, but 
withus. Silence ensued, but the good- 
natured advucate forthe weather, ob 
tained his wish in a few seconds, 
which was merely to procure a isttle 
chat, and with this his next neigh- 
bour new obliged him. | affected 
sleep, and fell into a reverie upon 
the great advantages aitending a good 
temper; especially in the society of 
strangers it is of the utinost impor- 
tance; an easy good humoured man- 
ner draws qut whatever is agreeable 
in Others; and in society it is a 
sort ot a test, like the load-stone it 
finds out the particles of steel in a 
mixture of the filings of different 
metals and gradually produces a con- 
fidence which leads conversation from 
trifling and general subjects, to the 
useful and most important. In fact 
without this essential quality, a person 
has no business to travel In a stage 
coach. Good humour too, to bor. 
row another simile from the load. 
stone, hike one of the poles repels 
its opposite, and preserves the equi- 
hdriom, 

Suddenly roused by the jolting of 
toc wheel over a large stoue upon 
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the road, and the exclamation fr 
my neighbour who had been ay, 
lent as myself, of ‘© Damn these ba 
roads.” { found my Opposite frien 
for so | began to feel him, descay. 
ing upon the pleasure of travelling, 
public coaches and passage 
‘For my part, ‘said he,” I fing 
nothing so pleasant, and | alway 
meet \-'th agreeable company 5 
them; this world ts sadly traduced 
and slandered by many talkers an 
writers, [never yet came _ into, 
coach, whose back seats were 
viously occupied, but that on tli 
how lable | am to sickness, I have 
bee politely offered a seat where. 
ever i wished.’’ After listening hal 
an hour to an liateresting conver. 
tion between in) opposite fellow. 
travellers, one of whom proved to be 
a man of learning, and great modesty, 
and who bid* visited many _ parts of 
the continent; we stopped at the 
stage for dinner. For experimem 
sake | privately said to my sutly 
companion, ‘* very hot sir” Con 
foundedly” sai he, ‘* what a bore 
travelling is in these coaches! a man 
is crammed in with the Lord know 
whoin.” 1 dined quietly, and pitied 
the man whose bad temper deprive 
him of so much enjoyment, and ad. 
solutely makes the world about him 
almost as unpleasant as it appears to 
his jaundiced eye. 

Z. 2, 
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A DIALOGUE. 
Miss A. Well Jane how do you 
like Mr. E. : 

Miss L. 1 think he has a good 
person, and interesting countenance, 
and aifable manners, .but he is to 
plain for me. 

Miss A. ‘rue, 1 was wishing him 
to go away, that I might hear your 
senuments of him, for your fined 
cernment is capable of marking thot 
little strokes of character, which at 
never observed by the common beri, 
who judge people only by their be 
hesty ia cealing, or such coarse 
standards of worth. Mr. i, wantsé 
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Mr, D. { am glad you cannot ex- 
press it, for | am so partial to our 
language that | should besorry if it 
afforded any flimsy word, or sophis- 
ticated term which might represent 
Mr. E. wo be any thing but an ex- 
cellent voung man; | assure you Mrs, 
T. be is a first rate character. 

Mrs. T. lt have no doubt of his 
worth when you speak so highly of 
hin—you know right from wreng. 

Mrs. D. We ail do so when we 
allow ourselves, for my part [ do 
not pretend to know much more, 
and | flatter myself that by keeping 
strictly to these points that I shall 
know them well; it requires more 
than ordinary talents to be able to 
refine upon them without refining 
them away. | prefer the honest man ; 
plain and open in his dealings. 

Miss. A. Surely Sir we meet those 
honest people every day, while the 
elegancies of character are very rare- 
ly to be met with. : 

Mr. D. L-assure you ladies there 
is nothing discovers so much ef the 
real character as having dealings with 
them; it is very easy to make fine 
speeches, very easy to appear all 
benevolence, gratitude, and tender- 
ness in a drawingroom; and to talk 
af justice too, but those who do all 
this with a very good grace are often 
found to be stingy even though they 
have abundance; and it is still often- 
er the case that these fine people 
have not resolution to sacrifice their 
own selfish appetites in order to be 
either just or generous. 

Miss A—, What is money compared 
to feeling? And surely the feeting 
heart. cannot refuse relief to the dis- 
tressed, 

Mr. D—, { don’t wish to depreciate 
feeling. more than other excellent or- 
gans of good which are implanted in 
us, but which should only govern in 
their turn, and be guided or re- 
gulated by one another. 

Miss 4. | dare say Mr. E. is a 
very honest man, and that honesty 
isa Very good thing, but we only speak 
of him as a companion in conversa- 
tion, and you know there are a great 
many requisites goto compose a fine 
‘ouversation, as a great many 
shades are necessary to the beauty 
of a picture, 
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Mr. D. Certainly; but how do 
you know that Mr. bo. does not pos- 
sess these talents which he did not 
shew at ouce; modesty mght have 
prevented him frou speaking freely 
to strangers; and perhaps no occasion 
offered tor him tg speak his  senti- 
ments. 

AMhiss 4A. Many occasions offered, 
for we were talking of books and 
various characters. IL observed his 
opinions were always delivered in a 
general way, the book basa good or 
bad teadency, the character was can. 
did or close, good or bad, he des- 
cribed no spots on the sun, or no 
fine touches which had power to change 
his opinion. 

Mr. D. All this strengthens my 
opinion of his steady adherence to 
strong principles whieh could not be 
shaken by good, or bewitching evil. 
Man is formed for serious purposes, 
and not to spend his senses in ima- 
ginary charms, | am convinced thot 
the habit of thinking or, speaking 
too rehinedly weakens our strong prin- 
ciples. kndeavouring to discern and 
to describe every shade, so far from 
improving conversation, in my opini- 
on, spoils it by making the speaker 
uneasy, and the minds of such people 
become by this habit too suscep- 
tible. Women, | believe, are more 
liable to this fault, and from hence 
may proceed theic liableness to take 
otfence. 

Mrs. T. I dave say this disposition 
miy be thus traced, and | will add 
that the want of solid, or important em- 
ployment may be the origin of this 
detect as we find when we are engagedin 
hnportant concerns, we have neither 
time nor inclination to be too refined ; 
it is only when we have little else to do 
that we fabricate, divide, and subdi- 
vide useless ideas, 

Mr D. { dare say «bat you who 
have had experience will join we 
when | say thatl believe it woukt 
greatly gcontribute to the happiness 
ot both sexes, if they were saushed 
with plain things. - 

Mrs. T, Certainly so; whatever 
strengthens the foundation of our 
solid sense and goodness, must en- 
crease our happiness. 

Mr D.1 must so far enter into the 
feelings of those young ladies as to 
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agree that there isa strong charm in 
that delicacy of conversation that pro- 
ceeds tram a tne discernment, but 
such acharm must be only sometimes 
tasted, like luxwries which ought not 
to compose our constaut food, and 
which if not prepared by a judicious 
hand are much inore disgusting than the 
plainest food. We are naturally dis- 
gusted at every instance of affectation, 
and those who act simply according to 
their nature and education are sure 
to please. 

Miss A. | believe you are right, for 
I have often been uneasy when Mr. 
J. was going out of his depth in wis- 
dom, of attempting to fly through the 
delightful regions of sevtiment. Q. 

ee 
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APPENDIX NO. 5. TO IH REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE FOR THE IMPROVES 
MENT OF ROADS, &c. 

Eviract of a Second Letter from Mr. 
Edgeworth, dated ist May, 1808. 

THANK you for the report of 
your committee, of which, as I 
said in my former letter 1 had ob- 
tained a glimpse at Mr. Foster's. 

! see that Mr. Cumming has developed 

the bad properties of conical wheels 

in a manner perfectly distinct. I his 
was done before by M. Cainus, in the 
memoirs of the French Academy, 

which he afterwards republished in a 

book called “Forces mouvantes,” in 

722 (1a which book, by the by, 
there isan excellent memoire on the 
different modes of paving) but Mr 

Cumming’s method of shewing the 

effect of conical wheels on the mate- 

rials of the road, Gy means of what 
he calls friction bars, is pvew and 
extrentely ingenious. 

Mr. Russel’s objections are complete- 
ly answered in Mr. Cumming’s second 
paper, in which, with his usual good 
sense, and with uncommon candour, 
he accedes to the truth of all Mr. 
Kussel’s tacts, and to his conclusion, 
that he was a loser by using cylin- 
dvical wheels. Wherever cylindrical 
wheels” are mtroduced upen = fresh 
broken stones, or upon roads that are 
highly trunked or inuch sloping, the 
waggoner wil always lose, because 
the waggon is employed in this in- 
stance not as a machine the best a- 
dapied for tramsporting loads, but as 









a machine for tevelling or rolling rad 
The pretended conical wheeis aye, i, tbs 
reality, narrow wheels, with [he oe. pe 
Casioual assistance of the remainde sal 
ot the broad wheel, which preveny ma 
way 
For 
be 
































it from sinking in between the lod 
stones, and act like Mr. Milton 
idie wheels. 
You observe that Mr. Jessop and som 
Mr. Mitton, and every body of science sufh 
are of one decided opinion upon the part 
subject; Mr. Milton has Clearly stated sidle 
the object, which peculiarly fies be fee 2" 
fore your committee, not to encourage fal, 
bad carriages upon bad roads, by tor 
first to make the roads good, and they roll 
to accommodate to them carriages tie FP & ! 
most convenient for the horses, th nent 
carrier, and the roads, rey 
| believe that if such roads wer ie % ‘ 
made, the best carriages which could Je “* 
be then employed would be, very i" ’ 
light four wheeled waggons, the paris i ""° 
ot which may be much slighter, be HR ' ” 
cause, when ‘the roads are good they fe % ©" 
wil not be liable to injury from ob. wade 


stacles or jolts. ‘The timber and iron by fc 
oi a waggon that carries three ton fe “Pl 
need not be half as heavy. as what of the 
carries six. The weight upon thee me °e & 


carriages should be limited, by restrict the 
ing the number of horses to four, ex Be “88° 
cept where great pieces of timber, @ J " °4 
bles or machmery, are to be transported, part 
The limiting the number of bone fm tld 
will be far preferable to the employ- * i. 

ment of weighing engines. In certais roads 


hilly countries, the commissioners of i "48 
the turnpikes may permit a fifth hone. i 

The axle-trees should be pertectly A ty 
straight; the wheels should be made me 


with spokes oblique in different d- 
rections alternately; the wheels shoold 
be six inches wide on the sole, aad 
rounded off a little at the edge. 
‘The hmd and four wheels should rl 
in difierent paths, which, upon perfec 
ly good roads, would be no way 
inconvenient. The edges of the whees 
should be rounded off to permitthen 
to quit the ground more readily, 
io avoid cytting the road when’ 
accidental circumstance raises one 
of the carriage higher than the other. 
Mr. Bancroft has proposed to 07 
experiments upon common roads wit 
trucks drawn by men; so far as 
force requisite to draw the carriage ’ 
concerned, this is a fairer ex 


toads a 
they c 
poor, f 
come ¢ 
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.e than is tried by horses; but no ex- to their wear and tear, and that 
t periment tried by models can be so oof the machinery, to the hire of the 
t. tisfactory to the common seise of drivers, and of one person to super 
9 mankind, as experiinents tried by intend the. experiment: the whole of 
i" ons of full size upon areal road. which would, i timk, be covered 
For this purpose, it might perhaps by four hundred pounds more, I for- 
" be adviseable to select half a mile of got the expense of the posts and the 

some great road near London that is ratlings; they might indeed be sup- 
nd sufficiently broad ; to divide itintotwo plied by hurdles, which are also sale- 
ee saris DY ‘posts and rails, to leave one able, Lhe ovject then might be 
e cle to the ordinary mode of repair, probably compieted tor a thousand 
oa 4 and to make the other side perfectly pounds. If the committee were to 
: flat, and of the best materials; and ojfer a premium tor the > per Ate of 
° to render it smooth and compact by a better method of laying out a thou- 
ty rolling it before carriages are adimitt- sand — pounds, | apprehend that their 

ed to run, Atthe ends of thisexperi- premium weuld not very soon be 
~ mental road, there should be tempo- — ¢laimed, 


rary houses with bars, and no waggons 
of carts with any but cylivarical 
wheels should be permitted to pass, 
nor should any long coaches be ad- 
mitted. During the month of January, 
for nstahce, two or more Wwaggons 
of the construction already desciibed, 
loaded with three ton each, drawn 
by four horses, should be constantiy 
employed. The going and returning 
of these waggons on this road would 
be equal, perhaps, to the traffic on 
the common road; if the number of 
waggons here mentioned would not 
be equal to the traffic on the open 
part of the road, such a number 
should be employed as would make 
itso, At the end of this month the 
road should be opened to common 
cartiages, and their effect during the 
muing month would determine the 
question. It the expense is objected 
to, by whom can the objection be 
made?—-not by the rich, for good 
toads are amongst the greatest luxuries 
they can possibly enjoy; not by the 
poor, for the necessaries of life would 
come cheaper to market ; the savin 
ot horses is the saving of food; an 
fo ingenuity of political economy 
@ England ‘can make it iundiifereut 
lo the people, whether the land is 
employed to produce wheat or oats. 
tch a road, of such a breadth as [ 
ak of, would cost four hundred 
pounds; and would, after the experi- 
meat, Continue to be serviceable, so 
~ mmeney would not be thrown 
be y. The Waggons and hurses would 
le commodities, and the 
rXpense would be ultimately re- 
to the support of these horses, 
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In 1770, I presented to the Society 
of Arts, 4 scieme tor a splinter-bar 
furnished with a sping and an index, 
go as to point out the force employed 
by horses. [his was afterwards, in 
my absence, put in execution, and 
irted in ploughing, and was found 
not to succeed, because its yibratory 
unequal motions could not be summed 
up. But | know a method of de- 
termining, with the utmost exactness, 
the comparative ease with which any 
two full grown waggons may be drawn ; 
but [| do not chuse to communicate 
it; and one of my reasons for not 
mentioning it, is, lest it should be 
used in preference to the large ex. 
periment | have proposed. 

Indeed, without an experiment of 
this sort, that should be open for a 
length of time to the inspection of 
all people, to carriers and wheel-. 
wrights, as well as to theorists and 
senators, the public mind will never 
be completely satisfied. And it is now 
well known to the good sense of 
legislators, that the public opinion 
should accompany, if not precede, 
municipal regulations, 

As your committee has a recess, 
1 take the opportunity of adding 
sone experiments to justify the opini- 
ons | gave in my former letter ; 
and as L have learned from long ex- 
perience, and know it to be the com- 
inmon sense of mankind, that mechani- 
cal experiments made with models 
are satisfactory, not only in proportion 
to their miceness and accuracy, but 
also in proportion to the degree in 
which they approach to the reality of 
wiiat they are intended to represent, 
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b hope that you will not think the 
following experiments supertiuous. 
“They were tried with great care, and 
without any wish to support any 
parucular theory or opinion, 


ii... 


Experiments on Cylindrical and Conical 
Wheels. 


liaving on a former occasion (vol. 
°, lrans. of R. 1. Academy, 1785) 
tried experiments On Cartiages In a 
manner similar to that which Mr, 
Cumming has employed, namely, 
by measuring the vis inertia remain- 
ing in a Carriage after a given 
force had been applied to it, 
and after it had overcome a given 
resistance; 1 had reason to think, 
that doubts night eccur as to the 
conclusions formed from such ex- 
periments, and | therefore preferred 
the direct applicauon of weight as 
the measure of resistauce. 

At the same time, | observed, that 
all the experiments tried by Camus, 
and those that I had seen in public 
lectures, and particularly in a set of 
experiments tried before the society 
for the encouragement of arts and 
manufactures, the times of the des- 
cents of the weights employed were 
not taken into consideration. So 
that if it were required to ascer- 
tain which was superior oftwo models 
of carriages, to be drawn at the rate 
of ten miles an hour upon a_ table 
16 feet long, it would be tound 
that no weight that could be applied 
would draw either of them at that 
rate; because the weight, even with- 
out any incumbracce, could descend 
caly sixteen fect in a second, and 
notso much if it were counterbalan- 
ced by the smallest weight or re- 
sistance. And seeing that a similar con- 
sideration should be attended to, where 
velocity was made the standard of com- 
parison, I copstiucted an apparatus ta 
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which the velocity was regulated 
a vane impinging against the air, ¢ 
that after a few turns of a C1rCUlating 
axis, the motion of the desceng 
weight acquired no fresh Velocity 
By these means, when experimen, 
were to be tried upon the resistane 
atforded to any body, the motion coug 
be measured directly by the weight 
requied to continue the velocity 
the body in question uniformly th 
same, notwithstanding the resistance 
to which it was exposed, 

| have now applied such an appar. 
tus, to determine the iesistance o. 
cusioned upon given roads by the 
ditlerent construction of wheels. 

‘Lhe descending weight was made 
to move uniformly by a vane striking 
against the air, It required a weight 
of four pounds to give this vane a 
velocity that would permit the scak 
that held the weights to descend # 
the rate of thirty feet in ten seconds, 
which is nearly the rate at which 4 
common waggon travels. ‘lhe roadon 
which the carriages moved, was made 
to represent as nearly as might be 
a common road, the parts of which 
should be in. proportion to the size 
of the wheels of the model. ‘The car- 
riage was double the size of that used 
by Mr. Cumming. Wheels 8 inches 
diameter, four inches in breaath, and 
J0$ asunder; the axle trees were fun- 
ed in a Jathe, and were fitted ip 
brass boxes, ‘The arms of the axle 
trees quite straight, and nearly of the 
Same diaineter at the shoulder anda 
the linch-pin. 

The weight of the carriage and the 
load together was sixty pound, double 
the weight employed by Mr. Cum 
ming. Lhe rims of the conical wheek 
were made to deviate from cylinder 
in the same proportion as those men 
tioned by Mr, Cumming, so as to 
preserve an analogy between bis 
experunents and mine, 
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TABLE OF EXPERIMENTS ON WHEEL CARRIAGES 
























































oa 2 aco 
Description of the Roads Weight With., Conical Wheels : - eee 
Ba all of which were of the 84 inches Diameter inside. "at og te 2 
Ex. | Time. — carefully made horizontal, Carriage 6ido. . . . «. outside. f POSES Spee » 
ot , : 4 inches Breadth of Sole. 
the Road both in and 4 inches Breadth of Sole, Weicht loved 
: Length and Breadth. Load, Weight employed. gat employed: 
No. c 
l, - > en « A Road of smooth deal. | 
boards - - . = - e<«e 3 Pounds. 2 Pounds. 
2. - --- A gravel Road slightly rolled, 
similar to the Road in 
Hyde Park during Sum- 
mer. 7 2 © 6% 6 
10 30 Feet y ‘ . 
Seconds 60 Ib. 2 
3. ° - 2. The same Road newly raked 
up like a newly made gra- 
vel Roadg - = - «= = “ee & 7 
4, - ---. The same with ‘gravel Stones 
scattered over it like anewly 
L made coarse Road ~ + - | 7-2 Q 9 
re —-~ 
Chirty feet in ten second- 
is equal to 
two miles an hoar. | 
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It may be observed upon these ex- 
periments. 

First, ‘That the advantages of cy- 
lindrical, over conival wheels moving 
on smvoth hard roads, appear in these 
to be the same as in Mer. Cumming’s 
experiments, name y as three to two, 

Secondly, That on gravel roads the 
difference between conical and cylin- 
dri€al wheels is not nearly so great 
as ‘pon smooth roads. ‘ 

thudiy, ‘ihat-on rougher roads, 
where the stones do not give way, 
there is scarcely any differeuce be- 
twa the cylinder and the cone. 

tHe causes of these different results 
are obvious; on sandy and gravelly 
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Sketch of Doctor Haliday. 
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roads the materials give way, and». 
cede from the smaller part of y 
conical wheel,as Mr. Cumming’s by 
recede: and on stuny roads oui 
cylindrical sections of the com 
wheels tuuch the stone, the rest ofty 
cone voes not bear upon the road, 
Upon the whole, | return to m 
former proposition, and do give } 
decidedly as my opinion, that vot 
but av experiment in large, upon ag 
al road with real waggons clea rat 
ses, can ever determine the relative a 
vantages of cylindrical, cunical, orn. 
row wheels, to the satisfaction ether 
philosophical enquirers or the public, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKE!ICHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


The following character of Dactor 
Haliday appeared in the Belfast 
News Letter, immediately after his 
death. Tothose who were acquaint 
ed with the worth of the man, no 
apology is necessary for inserting 
this ucll merited eculogium and 
tribule to his memory. _Jt appears 
with much propriety ina Magazine 
published in a tawn, which he so 
long adorned by the urbanity of his 
manners, his hagh professional shill, 
and the soundness of his political 
principle Se 

kt would be very acceptable to ys, 
if any of his relatives, or others, 
would furnish us! with further par- 
ticulars of his life. We have heard 
he (gt in manascript a tragedy, 
Sounded on the story of Lucius 
Junius Brutus. We should. gladiy 
publish it in our puges, Uf we had 


ermission. 
1D on the——day of 
i801, aged 72, Alexander Henry 


Haliday, M.D A gentleman, who, 
for the space of half a century, il 
lustrated his native town of Belfast, 
by acearacter distinguished for private 
worta, consistent pubke spirit, mucu 
elegunt accomplishinent, and bigh pro- 
fessional reputalion. 

Ot ail the liberal professions, that 
of medicine is perhaps ihe: most lineral, 
No one which, in «a more enhent 
degree, comncy the useful and the 





amiable qualities, the solid talenk 
which dignity, and the sweet coufte 
sies which decorate —_ character, 
No one Wuich supplies more amp 
opportunity of forming a true estimit 
ot human ‘life, of appreciating th 
weakness and the worth of buma 
nature. No-one, whico, ina_pobiead 
point of view, bus maintamed, ami 
the selfishness of sects, wud the 
trigues of factions, a more vi 
inde pendence and dignithed smmpait 
‘tbe general remark has pever 
a truer application, than in the 
conduct, and conversation of D 
Haliday. 

Ot his professional merits, the pto 
fession itsed must supply the mot 
adequate judges, but the publica 
large, may perhaps form as trues 
estimate, from the long. populatily 
which, as a practitioner of pee 
possessed, not merely in his 
town, but throughout the whole | 
vince of Ulster; a popularity, nem 
made, nor maintained by any sit 
aris, by the putronage of the 
ranks, nor by the puffing off 
lower, but the well earned fruit 
an excelient education, engrelted # 
an excellent understanding. He 
cessiul and extensive practice W® 
natural aud necessary resuit of 
shrewd and sagscious intellect, aia 
kept in a state Of the Lge it 
vation by the habit of re 
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ib Jexion, by joining the inquisitive- wished to place itself in the most 
" of the student to the experience respectable point of view to visitors 
a y pine and especially by adisposi- distinguished by rank, station, or ta 
mi: oh pr mind which desired to keep lent, Dr, Haltuay at the head of 
Of tie ce with the progress of science, the table, was in his appropriate 

aod the medical art, and never from place, and his guests, however em- 
) my , or indolence, rejected improve- nent, never failed to find in the phy- 
ve i ment vader the invidious name of inno- sician of a country town, an urba- 
i vation, ss Ally of manners, a variety Of Infor- 
re His exterior announced intrinsic mation, a happy and opportune sit, 
yoo: fe worth His art of healing Commen- a just tone and témetng in whatever 
eat ced with infusing the faith of bemg he said, which set him, at the least, 
tran Hee bealed. He possessed a mild and gra- on a level with those who possessed 
vet Mee cious dignity of manner, which com- patents of dignity, or high official 
blic Hee manded respect, while it conciliated — situation. 


confidence. How often has his pre- 
sence instilled hope into the heavy 
heart'—How often have those black, 
and ill-omen’d ideas, that evil genius 
S. which strangely. haunts even the most 
virtuous minds, feit the influence of 
his aspect; and fled from the benig- 
How often have 































| uity of his smile ! 
alent affectionate relatives, when bereft of 
uM HE ali other hope, looked out with a 
actel. BS ast anxious hope, for a visit from 
amp* HS ir. Haliday! In propriety, in probity, 
Line TS assiduity, in natural ability, and 
g th aquired endowment, few have better 
Umi ES sustained the compretensive charac- 
Lied HS ter of an accompiished pirysician. 
amt His talents and attainments were 
‘ate fr from being confined within the 
it cucle of his profession, though the 
rb were never allowed to interfere wit 
' his duties His powers in conversa- 
¢ Mt Bi tion so generally admired, were the 
Jogut product of a great sociability of na- 
lore, and a quick discernment, ren- 
oy dered still anore acute by native 
sale vit, lively without libertinism, and 
es potive without sarcasm. His wit 
he %a salt that highly seasoned the 
4 sures of the table without any cor- 
Gj wive malignity. He loved to play 
naire th words, as Scipio and the goud 
ie ulus are said to have diverted 
~ an mselves with pebbles. in fact, he 
high » all those various, and yer- 
ry” utile qualities which render conver- 
vit de teresting and delightful, good 
ed ‘i facility of thought, taste, fancy, 
| ae wledge of the world, a turn for 
oki. ble anecdote, a happy frivo- 
of 8 yy a easy and graceful vivacity. 
jap maa of such a mind and such man- 
ou oy, poy the rea! resident 
ve isnative town, On 
5 ‘ety ‘public occasion, when Belfast 








Thomas Hollis purchased the bed 
on which Milton died, and sent it as 
a present to Dr. Akenside, with a 
hope that it might prompt him to 
write an odeto the sublime asserter 
of British liberty. Dr. Haliday seems 
to have occupied the bed of Akeh- 
side. He wrote several poems wth 
similar vigour of scutiment, and fire 
of public spirit, but it must be added, 
with the same, if not greater harsliues¢ 
of diction and iil-constructed stanza, 
Politics. and poetry are seldom iu nap- 
Py conjunction, and he seems to 
have argued in verse, and reasoned 
in rhyme, rather more than is suited 
to poetry, and particularly to the 
poetry: of the Lyre. 

In his poiitical principles he wasa 
genuine Whig ; not understanding by 
that denomination, the mere factiou- 
ary of a powerful party, but the 
hearty hater of arbitrary power, whe- 
ther exercised by individuals or by 
parties; the zealous yet judicious ad- 
vocate of civil and religious treedoin ; 
the strong upbolier of tiuse popular 
principles which form the living spirit 
of the British constitution, and, which, 
at different periods, have called forth 
all the heroism of British story. it 
was at the civic commemoration of 
those illustrious epochs, in which Ha- 
lidy gave his head and heart to the 
social celebration, while he suppoited 
at the same time the just preroga- 
tives of the crown, as perfectiy com. 
patible with tie origmal and aitimate 
sovereignty of the people. If the 
British constitution be a medium be- 
tween republicanism and despotism, 
I will not scruple to assert that Ha- 
liday approached neater to the former 
extreme, Nurtured under the phi- 
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losophy of Hucheson, and early in- 
spired by the poetry of Akenside, 
the study of tue former gave him 
that chastity of the moral seuse 
which binds political and personal du- 
ty in the same strict tie of honesty 
and honour; and the divine muse of 
the latter, threw that sacred tlame 
of liberty isto his breast, which burn- 
ed while he continued to exist. In 
the principles of civil and religious 
liberty he lived, and in them he 
died. ‘They were the bond of | his 
youthful friendships, and they con- 
solidated the attachments of his ma- 
turer years. ‘These were the associ- 
aling principles of Maclaine, Bruce, 
Wight, and Plunket, the principles 
of the venerable Camden, and the 
amiable Charlemont, of the untitled 
Stewart, and the unpensioned Burke, 
These were the principles which gain- 
ed him the confidence and corres- 
vondence of tuat great and good man, 
ates Grattan, and the same prin- 
ciples led him to regard Charies lox 
as the tutelary genius of the British 
constitution, 

Dr. Haliday’s character was com- 
pleted by what is perhaps to be 
decmed the besi man’s best praise ; 
the grace and goodness of domestic 
life, its uniform cheartulness, iis ines- 
timable equammity. ‘Lo a most ami- 
able woman, he as a husband at 
once polite and tender, ailectionate 
and respectful; to his dependents, a 
king protcetor,; and to ai bis reia- 
tives a guide and guaralan, an ever 
ready frend, and aa adopied father. 

Farewell, venerable and virtuous! 
adimree, beloved and honoured, for 
wit, and worth, ana wisdoin. You 
have closed your reverend length of 
days, but your name will iong hve in 
hallowed remembrance ; by me, ever 
to be regardec with filial reverence, 
for kind contescension, for paternal 
admonition, for friendly recominenda- 
tion, and for life repeatedly restored. 

iSvl, 


— 
The foilowing copy of verses, from the pen of 
Doctor Huviany, i mseried as @ specimen 
of his poetica. composition _ 
TUMY FRIEND MACLAINE ON HiS TELLING 
ME HE NO LONGER AMUSED HIMSELF 
WETs WAITING VERSFs. 
Hogue, Aug. ith, 1750, 
And is it so, my friend, ndeed ? 
Thy muse Wao charm’d us ws sre fed ? 





Who charm’d with various art, 
Whether ‘he sounding lyre she strung, 
Or vice with sharpest satire stung ; 

Alas how could ye part! 


Where Glotta’s flood the plain divides, 

Amidst her oaks where Lagan glides 
The fertile vale along, 

Oft have we heard her tuneful strains, 

Ott have we felt her joys and pains; 
© wondrous power of song! 

Tow’ ring aloft on Rapture’s wing 

Did she of God and nature sing, 
W ith love divine we burned ; 

Did lovely loving Metis claim 

Her softer voice, that heavenly flame 
To carnal love was turned. 


Fired with an honest patriot rage 

As now she lash’d a corrupt age, 
Up indignation sprung 5; 

Laughter, as merry tales she told, 

Borrowed some wrinkles from the old, 
And lent them to the young, 


She’s heard no more—say whence ths 
change ? 
Does she through fields of ther range, 
And nature’s laws explore ? 
Or is she back to Metis gone, 
Hier woes to weep, ber sorrows moan, 
With whom she smiled before ? 


With patriot and poetic fires 

Perhaps bald Mareus* she inspires, 
And hence his noble fury ; 

Or of ber jokes and doggrels fond 

Has entered in a judgement bond 
To live and laugh with Murray. 


As late near Leyden’s lonely bound 

} lay thas masing on the ground, 
While er my pensive head, 

Safe from the breeze tall popiars slept, 

Aad clece beneath the dull wave crept 
Along its oozy bed. 


“ Vain'y von cuess”—descending said 
A forua in robes of light avray’d, 

Too glorious for my sight, 
* A cherub now, a muse before, 
Amidst the angelic choir L soar, 

And praise the God of might. 
“ When he, for higher things design’, 
** "The poet’s idle fame resign’d 

** Thus chang’d I pass the poles; 
** Still [ inspire for different ends}; 
** Before, he pleased his listening frien. 

‘* But, now, he saves their souls.” Ab 

i 
LIFR OF VIEN. 

2 IS artist, who, 1789, wa® 
pointed to the place 
painter to the king of Mranee, * 
such a decided inclination for * 

pencil, that nothing could 
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his resolution tO become a painter. His 
arst performances of any note produced 
him far more reputation than profit. 
While studying at Rome, he one day 
made his confession to tather Cheru- 
bin de Noves, definitor general of 
the capuchins of France, of a few 
sins apparently of no great impor- 
tance, as the father did not seem to 
pay much attention to them. After 
the ceremony was over, the Capuchin 
observed, that the order wanted six 
pictures of the history of Saint Martha, 
jor their church at Varascon; ‘* but,” 
added he, ‘‘our benefactors have so 
little money to give, that I dare not 
mention the sum to you.” =“ Well, 
father, but how much is it?” “Four 
guineas a piece.” ‘* And of what 


ize?” Ten feet bigh, by eight 
wide.” © Your benefactors are de- 
termined not to ruin. themselves ! 


However, father, you take an interest 
in the affair, and [ will paint them.” 

A still stronger motive with Veen 
for this undertaking, than his inclina- 
tion to oblige the adroit friar, was 
his wish to try his strength, and 
learn from the public opinion, whether 
he had not acted wisely, in_ relin- 
quishing the practice of the French 
school tor the study of nature and 
the antique. Accordingly he set a- 
hout his work with such diligence, 
that he feli ull, and was obliged to 
quit Rome for a little while, before 
he finished the series. Out of the 
four aod twenty guineas he received, 
lis remuneration was just. thirty spil- 
lings, the rest being expended on 
materials. ‘Lhese paintings, which 
acquired him much reputation, were 
ail finished off hand, without being 
previously sketched 

This undertaking accidentally gave 
nse to his Sleeping Hermit; which 
was the favourite production of Mr, 
Vien. Being desirous of some charac- 
letistic heads for one of the pieces, 
he met with a hermit while rambling 
without the walls of Rome, whose 
countenance’ struck him, and who 
consented to sit to him. ‘The Her- 


int was found of music, and one of 


te young pensioners made him a 
present of an old violin, with which 
he amused himself in the painter’s 
¥ork-room. One day, while Vien 
*4 Copying a foot from the hermit, 


Life of Vien. 
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the violin suddenly ceased its sounds. 
Lifting up his head, he perceived 
his model fast asleep, precisely in the 
same attitude as Is represented in the 


picture. ‘The posture appeared to 
him striking; he laid down his pia- 
lette, took up a crayon, and im- 


mediately sketched the whole figure. 
In the course of a week the painting 
from this was finshed, as it now ap- 
pears in the gallery of the Conser- 
vative Senate. 

On his return from Rome to Paris, 
Vien was feasted every where, and 
among the rest by his capuchins at 
‘Tarascon. ‘The good fathers did not 
omit this opportunity of engaging him 
to paint another picture for them. 
‘Lhis, the embarkation of St. Martha, 
was larger than the others, being 
fifteen feet by ten; and when it was 
finished, father Cherubin in consequence 
otfered him double price for it. «{ 
have no longer the advantage,” ob- 
served Vien, “ of a pension from the 
hing; and therefore must not entirely 
neglect my own profit; however, 
J shall charge you only twenty guineas.” 
‘This sum was accordingly paid. 

His hermit was much more admired 
at Kome, and in the country, than 
at Paris, where the academicians had 


no idea of copying nature. “| can- 
not conceive,” said his old master, 
Natoire, to him, “how you could 


copy the figures on your second and 
third grounds from nature” ‘1 find 
it much better,” answered Vien, 
“than a drawing on white or gray 
paper, from which t cau learn nothing 
with respect to the colour of ob. 
jects.” 

Another time, when he was painting 
a picture for a prize, his companions 
said to him: * it is easy enough to 
doas you do, imitate nature.” What 
would you imitate then?” answered 
Vien. 

Madame Geoffrin, a lady much 
respected among men of letters, golny 
one day to see his hermit, whici 
count Caylus had highly praised to 
her, said tothe young artist: ** whes 


you are become familiar with ou; 
painters, Ihave no doubt you will 
change your style.” “7 madam ! 
Do you think | have spent five 


years at Rome studying and reflecting 
vu my art, te Change so easily : 







































































































Detached 


IT find you do not know me: happily 
I have employment tor some tine, 
and of | afterwards find, that, because 
i will not imitate others, | have no- 
thing to do, I will go elsewhere : 
the world is the country of the arts ; 
1 ain a single man, and my wants 
are so small, that 1 shall ‘x Bi living 
any where.” 

Another time the same lady re. 
quested bim to paint her a head in 
the style of Vanioo.” “1 am very 
sorry, Madam,” said Vien, ‘* that you 
have taken the trouble to come up 
hither,* for Mr. Vanloo lives at the 
bottom of the house.” ‘*i know it, 
sir.’ Then, madam, you have 
given yourself unnecessary trouple. 
You mast be sensible that if | were 
so weak as todo whit you desire of 
me, | could only produce a poor tnt- 
tation of the respectable artist, of whom 
you wish to have ahead. For my part, 
madam, | paint only Viens.”’ * ee 
are very high.” * A hundred and tor- 
ty seven steps, madam.” “Well, Sir, 
since you paint nothing but Fens, 
paint me a ad in ihe style of Vien.” 
‘With pleasure; madem.”’ Ip the se- 
gue! madam Geoflrin and Vien be- 
came intimate friends. Delatour the 


2U2 


Anecdotes. (Sept, 
portrait painter, had bequeathed toy, 
academy iour hundred guineas, ti, 
interest of which was» to torm any, 
nual prize: ine SUdjECt tO LE alter 
nately a half iength trom nature, andy 
figure trom the antique. ‘Lhe direciy 
of the academy, alter having kept the 
money etght years, proposed to mm 
turn it to the heirs, asa useless gik: 
and mostof the academicians assent. 
ed, that they might not offend the 
first painter of the King. Vien alone 
ventured to oppose this step. ‘What, 
gentlemen!” exclaimed he, ‘*would you 
give up a legacy you have accepted, 
when )ou are Conscious the intentiog 
of the donor was to promote the pro- 
gress of the at! Mr. Delatour ins 
endeavoured by his generosity, to iead 
our youth to paimt from nature, and 
draw trom the antique ; and you, con. 
servators of the sacred fire of the arts, 
refuse to co-operate with him! What 
then is the use of the academy? Do we 
meet only to vid one another good 
morning and good night?” Lhis speech 
had it’s cue, effect, and thence for. 
ward a prize was distributed every 
year agreeably to ine design of the 
testator. 


DELACHED ANECDOTES, 





SLYNESS. 
N ecclesiastic of the severe evan- 
gelical class, as it is atfectedly 
caled, by a constant face and style 
of odorous sanctity, as if he was utterly 
absteacted from the world, was Con- 
sideved as an absolute saint by his 
people. On his death bed, the con- 
science of this holy man, broke through 
the restraints, in. which it had been 
held, and brought to his view man 
secret transgressions, which tie world 
honew not. He was alarmed; he couid 
uot conceal his fears: he shrunk from 
the real approach of that other world, 
to which in spirit he was thought to 
have been long removed: his sur- 
rounding friends were astonished: they 
wondered that so boly a man couid 
ee 
*Hlis lodging was at 
Louvie. 


the top of tie 


have any apprehension of his futore 
state. ‘** Ah!” cried he, ‘“ but | have 
been sly !” G. Walker's Essays, 

COETLOSQUET AND D’ALEMBERT. 

Coetlosquet, who died in 1784, havy- 
ing nearly attained tlie age of ninety, 
after being promoted to the bishoprick 
of Limoges, filled the honourable si- 
tuation of preceptor to the French 
princes. He was a friend to litera 
ture, and to iis cultivators, benefi- 
cent without ostentation, pious with. 
out severity, and as free from party 
spirit as from ambition; goodness 
modesty, and moderation formed the 
base of his character ; and amid the 
religious disputes, thet so long dit 
tracted his country, he confined bim- 
self to praying for the reconciliation 
of the Contentious parties. 

One day some person was attack 
ing the principles and character 
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d'Alembert, when Coetlosquet was 

at. *f ain not ek LT With 
the man,” said the bishop of Lino- 
ges, who was not at that tine his 
colleague in the French academy, 
but! have always heard, that he is 
simple in bis manners, and = irre- 
proachable 1n his conduct. As to his 
works, | read them over frequently, 
anv find in them a great deai of wit, 
eminent talents, and excellent mora's. 
If bis heart be not in unison with 
his writings, he is to be pitied; but 
God alone has a right to look into 
his conscience. ” 

DUFLLING. 

When the marquis de Douze, con- 
demned to be beheaded at Paris for 
killing his brother-in-law in a duel, 
was on the scaffold, the priest urged 
him to confess the Lape that he 
might give him absolution. ‘1 a 
murderer!” exclaimed the indignant 
Gascon: ‘it was the finest battle 
ever fought in Guienne. ” 

CENEALOGY OF BONAPARTE. 

A French genealogist has lately 
discovered, that Bonaparte, or Bella. 
patte, is a translation of the Greek 
Calomeros ; that Constantine Comne- 
wus had a brother named Calomeros, 
whom, on his arrival in Corsica from 
Greece, he sent on an embassy to 
the Medici at Florence, who by the 
by likewise sprang from a Grecian 
lawily of the name of lfatroi; that 
Caoimneros, in imitation of his friend 
and countryman, Italianized his name 
nto Bonaparte ; and thus it is evi- 


dently demonstrated, that the present 
emperor of the French is a descend- 


aut of the family of Comneni, who 


| ace swayed the sceptre of the East. 


ORIGIN OF ROME, 
If we admit the vulgar tradition 


| Tespecting the foundation of the me- 
| tropolis of the world, it 


is difficult 
0 conceive how a handful of outca-ts 
could support themselves against the 
powertul nations around ; and tnat the ci- 


| 'Yehould dave attained in so short a pe- 
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riod the splendour it appeared to have 
under the last of the Kings. ‘These 
considerations have induced Mr. Le- 
vesque, professor of morality and 
history in the college of France, to 
suppose, that the origin of Rome has 
a much earlier date, than is com. 
mouly assigned it. His hypothesisi, 
that Romulus and Numa are imagt- 
nary persons. From the resemblance 
of these names to the Greek words 
rhomee, strength, and nomos, law, the 
foundation of the city was probably 
ascribed to these allegorical 
personages, who were afterwards 
considered as real beings. ‘Lhb's city, 
supported by the Etruscans, of whom 
it was a colony, had undoubtedly 
acquired considerable importance be- 
fore the reign of the elder ‘Tarquin; 
otherwise this king the sovereign of 
a part of Etruria, would not have 
quitted his metropolis of Alba, to re- 
side at Rome. ‘The religious rites, 
and civil customs, copied by the Ro- 


mans from tbe Etruscans, tend to 
support this hypothesis, 
BARON. 

The vanity of this celebrated 


French actor procured him a niche 
iu the romance of Gil Blas, under 
the name of Carlos Alonso de Ia 
Ventoleria. He used to say that a 
player was a man brought up inthe 
lap ot kings. ‘1 have read,” ad- 
ded he, “ histories of all kinds, an- 
cient and modern. Nature appears 
to have been in all ages prodigal 
of heroes, and great men of every 
description, except actors: but of 
these she has been very truga!, for 
1 can find only Roscius and myselt.”” 
A Lettre & My lord *** sur Baron 
et la Demoiselle Le Couvreur, pac 
George Wink, Paris, 12 mo, 1730, 
which is now very scarce, Contains 
many curious anecdotes of this hero 
and heroine of the stage. ‘The real 
author of this work was the abbe 
d’ Alluinval. 


Ce eacar Sirae ania San eae 
POETRY. 
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THENEW LILLABULLERO, 18003 as AP 
H PLICABLE To 1810, 
9 Broder Teague do you hear the de- 
cree? 
Liliabullero Bulen al ha, 


United men we shall all of us be, 


Lillabullero Bulen al ha 
Lero, Lero, Lillabullcro, lillabullero, buleg 
al ha, 
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Says England, since union’s de tng dat 
you ant, 
By Jasus, (tl give you a belly full on’t. 


Aud if green ts de colour you like, by de 
tass, 

You'll be pleas’d when all Dablin is 
eovered with grass. 


Rut says Teague, now by union what is 
it dey mane, 

Suve 'tts binding three nations all fast in 
one chain. 


?Tisascheme which quite bodders one’s 
brains faiv’ and troth, 

For its worse for de one, yet its better for 
both. 


Is not Johny Fitzgibbon gone straight to 
de K—g ? 

O between ’em, how nately they'll settle 
de ting. 


Me'll drive a rare job for us all, you may 
swear, 

And anoder as good for Lord Chancellor 
Clare. 

Arrah, since we've a parliam: nt not to 
our mind, 

Sure to take it away, now, is wonderful 
kind, 


Would a minister wish for his jobs better 
tools 

Dan a cargo of knaves—when exported 
by fools. 


And, by Christ we'llnot send him such 
blundering elves, 

Who will tink of deir country, and not of 
themselves, ; 

Oh when Paddy in Westminster takes 
his own sate 

Ry my soul, he'll enliven the English de- 
bate, 


Should the spaker callorder, he'll huffand 
' look big 

Till he makes every hair stand on end on 
his wig. 

Should a nember presume on his speech 
to remark, — 

Sure he'll beg just to meet him next day 
id the park. 


Fora Park, hkeour Pheenix, in London 
’ they've got, 

By Jontlemen us’d for exchanging a sbot. 

Won'tit be avast binifit now for our 
trade, 

When all laws to promote it in England 
are made. ast 

You have seen, Teague, a cur to whose 
draggied backside, 

Butcher-bovs have a broken old Cannister 
ty'd. 

Now if Engtand’s de dog, whom French 
hutchers assad, 
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Will not we be de cannister tied to \, 
tail ? 

Not a great while ago, sure, we bean, 
vast dale 

About renunciation, and simple repes 


Rut this scheme now will strike eye, 
orator mute 

And the union will settle this simple dj. 
pute, 


And ’twill den to our fierce orange ye 
men be known, 

Dat in cutting our troats deyoe been Cuitn; 
dere own. 


Lillabullero Bulen al ha, 
Lero lero, Lillabullero, liliabullero, bul 
al ha, 
-—eooo 
TO RESIGNATION, 


CoME meek-eyed maid, 
Thou sweet resemblance of a dyig 
saint ! 
- Whoclaims thy aid, 
Shall ne’er on life’s tumultuous voyage 
faint ; 
But cheerly on shall go; for thou shai 
bring 
Full draughts of comfort from the Elysia 
spring. 
Come, heaven-born maid, 
Impetuous vice before thy power shal 





y> 
Each passion laid, 
The adoring penitent shall calmly di, 


Whilst hope’s fair tints, shall o’er by 


features play, 
And Heaven’s bright sun shall gild bi 
parting day. 
By thee sustajn’d, 
The captive pris’ner keeps a tranqui 
heart, 
Of nought arraign’d ; 
Thon draw’ st injustice’ sting and heals’ 
the smart, 
Nor shall he droop, supported still by 
thee, 
*Till better days shall give him liberty. 


Taught by thy pow’r 
We eer shall shun the wretched lured 
pride, 
And in that hour . 
When death shall strike, be thou of 
lucent guide, 
Our pilot still: then, steady we shall ®* 
To realms where guilty passions reign ® 
more. A Prisontt 





CesT 1a verdure 
Qui nous announce avec gaité 
Le doux reveil de la nature ; 
Le trone de la volupte 

(rest la verdure, 
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Sous la verdure 
Zepius eterat les feux du jour, 
{ais sou haleine fraiche et pare, 
Rayime tous les feux d’amour, 
Sous la verdure. 


Sans la verdure 
Pointde myrthe, ni de laurier, 
Comment orner la chevelure 
De Pamant, et da guerner 
Sans la verdure? 


Surla verdure 
L'innocence timidement, 
Cueille des fleurs pour sa parure, 
Par fois elle en perd jouant 

Sur la verdure. 


Surla verdure 
]’ameur a trouvé le bonheur, 
Depuis cette heureus avanture 
I’ Esperance a pris la couleur 
De la verdure. 


A Translation er imitation of the fore- 
going elegant Stanzas is earnestiy re- 


quested, 
vas) ve 


BOAsT not, fond youth, the Fairy power 
Of wit, or worth, or feeling fine, 

Say canst thou fix a widow's dow’r ? 
Are Seitiements oe Bank-Stock thine ! 


Ifthou not share Potosi’s mine, 
Nor offer Love a golden show’r, 
Talk not of charms, or bliss divine 
Tbov Wast not born in fortune’s hour. 
A. R. 


ON THE TIMES. 


BY Mk. Bo OF B 
OTiIMES! O manners, bonest Cic’ro 





D. 


cry’d, 

When bislow’d Rome lay bleeding by his 
side 5 

When sire with son in fierce contention 
stood, 


Aad Roman plains were drenched in Ro- 
man blood; 
Rut tocxclam, O tumes, O manners nov, 
When none can fear the haughty tyrant’s 
brow, 
When every hill, and every valley smiles, 
And peace and plenty bless these happy 
isles, 
To cry O times,O manners, now, displays, 
Your own ill-temper, not good George’s 
days. 
—_— 
ANSWER, 
BY MRS, B=—==D, 


WHEN Cwear 
broke, 


And bowed ng haughty neck beneath his 
yoke, 


BELFAST MAG. NO, X¥XV?2. 


Rome’s imperial spirit 
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**O wretched times,” desponding Cic’ro 
ery'd, 

When Rome’s best blood but swelled her 
Tiber’s Tide. 

Yet generous Bratus struck one well aim’d 
blow, 

And instant vengeance laid the tyrant 
low, 

But when oppression tries cach deeper ar, 

70 poison, not to stab each honest heart : 

When virtue ws so raoled from the ground, 

That hardiy can one generous vice be found ; 

aAind iust of gold in every sordid breast, 

Like Aaron’s rod, has swallowed up the rest ; 

Then, then, excdaan O haj less tomes indeed | 

Pur deeper is the wound which does not biecte 


To 


ADDRESS TO A HARP. 
FAREWELL my harp! 


only greasure ! 

No more with thee Dil cheer my weary 
mind, 

No more with thee Pll wake this sprightly 
measure, 

For I must leave thee, sweetest friend, 
behind. 


farewell my 


Thy strains no mote shall tall each rude 
emotion, 

And give the tear of rapture to my eye ; 

From thee I go across the stormy ocean 

Where no loved friend shall bear me when 


I sigh. 

Oft o'er thy strings in silent rapture 
musing, 

The poet’s dream would o’er my faney 
steal, 


And thy soft tones a gentle balm diffusing 

Those sortows softened which they could 
not heal. 

The noisy follies of the world disdaining, 

To thee how oft tor solace would | fly, 

And while [ listened to thy soft complain- 


ing, 

How would’st thou bush the agonizing 
sigh, 

But bopeless now, forlorn, and broken- 
hearted, 


From thee, in vain, } seek mv lost repose, 

Remembrance lingers over joys depart- 
ed, 

Joys that but aggravate my present woes, 


Parewell my harp! 
treasure, 

No more with thee I’jl cheer my weary 
mind, 

No more with thee I’!l wake the sprightly 
measute, 

For 1 must leavethbee, dearest friend, be- 
hind. E.C.. 

Cc 


farewell my only 






































































SONG. 
Tune, “ERIN GO BRAH.” 


Now Spring siniles once more, said the 
youthful reformer, 

The bird feeds the westlings she shields 
with her wing ; 

Around their fond parents, that dread no 
alarnocr, 

The kids and tie bambkius disp. rt im 


aring : 
But I’m keft detenceless, iu yon tow’r 
furioru, 
Immur’d les my father, fsorw home harsh- 
ly torn ; 


But while pow’r’s selfish minious his lofty 
head scorn, 

True patriots tur Burdett will civic 
Wreaths bring. 


Yet boast not, misanthropes, who've torn 
the GRAND CHARTERS 
The friend of mankind, Whom you've 
chain'd ina ccll, 
Would midst bis electors come forth as a 
martyr, 
Fre for ali your places their rights be 
would sell; 
The proud, who on war waste the poor’s 
blood and trevsure, 
May toast his destruction, at banquets of 
pleasure , 
Rut poor men, whom Bankruplicy pains 
beyond weasure, 
Will Dless Peace’s friend o'er their coarse 
scanty meal, 
The craz’d constitution, an edifice bend- 
ing, 
He strove to support, and with wisdom and 
lore 
Trac’d each time-torn crevice he purpos’d 
amending, 
And each long fall’n wreck that he meat 
to restore ; 
Fen false mer who sapp'd its unstable 
foundation, 
Forth issuing, fore’d him to leave his high 
stator, ’ 
And bade bun msultingly, preach reno- 
vation 
Yo Sydnev's stern ghost in the dark 
gloumy tow'r, 
Yesin that dork tow'r, whose strowg walls 
everlasting, 
Piave stood through long ages the just to 
surround, 
All the mis'nies of bondage and calumny 
tasting, 
The Burdetés ot other years press’d the 
cold grouwd, 
Thence More, mild opposer of vice and 
dejusion, 
Aad bold Refer’ stalled to unjust execu. 


Liem) ; 
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O! my sire! my wrone’d sire! shoei 
thy blood ip prefesion 

Fiow timely like theirs, thou'lt Like them 
be renown’d. 


at bark how you concourse enies “ Bo. 
dett jor ever ! 

And see how eces ensign’s inscrib’d witg 
his name ' 

He is free ‘she 14 tree!-—-O ! ye power 
never, never, 

Again may the prison a pure patriot 
claim! 

Oncé wore, with one voice they cry Bw. 
dell and fieedam ! 

Let them thus tell their wrongs and he’ 
duteously beed em ; 

A whole injavd people bid Britain's God 
speed him, 

Aud cloath her deceivers with terror and 
shame. 

Balyearry, TYRTAEUS. 

—————— 

SELECTED POETRY, 


Te treo follareing pieces from the hand of the 
inimitable Gray, ure not generally Anown, 
at least dn not appear in the common eds 
tions of hrs als 4 


WITH beauty, with pleasure surrounded 
to languish, 
To weep without knowing the cause of my 
anguish, 
To steal from soft slumbers, and wiab for 
the morning, 
To close my dull eyes, when I see it 
turning, 
Sighs sudden, and frequent, looks ever 
dejected, 
Words that steal froin my tongue, by ™ 
meaning connected, 
Ah, say, fellow swains, how those symp 
toms befel me ? 
Fhey smile—but reply not; sure Dela 
can tell me. 
—— nlite 
THIRSIS, when he left me, swore, 
fn the spring he would return, 
Ah, what means that spring ng flower, 
And the bud thatdecks thethorn? 
’ freas the Nightingale that sung, 


? Teas the Lark that opward sprung! » 
oO 


Sur tes genoux, belle Eugenie 
A des couplets, onsonzeroiten vaia, 
L* sentiment vient troubter le Geak, 
Et le pupitre egare I’ Ecrivai, 


Plac’d on thy knee, 
Fair Emily ; 
I ne'er can be a verse inditer 
Reciin’d on pleasure’s brink, 
I feel too much to think, 
And the sett seat distracts the writer. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ee 


Diseases of Dublin; by Martin Tuo- 
my, M.D. (.C.D. and Fellow of the 
Aing’s anid Quecn’s College of Phy- 
sicians in Trcland. 

MHIS appears to be an excellent 
‘| practical book, useful both fa 
voung practitioners, who, in geveral, 
read too much; aad to tke elder, 
ad more experieaced, who, as ge- 
verally, read toolittle. To the form- 
ew. it must be of service, by pre- 
seating In a moderate compass, @ 
fthful history of diseases (not asthe 
tile page would seem to indicate, 


reiew of a Treatise on the Principal 


peculiar to Dublin, but such as are 
' generally met with In Com non prace 


we) with the mast approvea method 


' of treatinent, thus concestrating and 


bxing upon what is most valuable 
a the study of physic, that attention, 
which is apt to wander till it lose 
self in adesultory course of medical 
reading. 

Reading is, or at feast, ought to 


he,* a mere stimulus to mental exer- 


ton, storing indeed the memory with 
eful and weil authenticated facts, 
wot fancied fucts, but such as may 


exercise the judgment, strengthen the 


ntellect, aud improve the talents for 
In such reading, these 
8 perhaps required a discriminative 


p tate rather than a hearty appetite. 


Many young men experience a gort 
* bulimia for beoks (if we may ven- 


| wwe an expression so nearly = related 
Ph abull) in 
| Wager is accompanied by a_ very 
weak aigestion, 


witch the inordinate 
' ‘The reasoning powers 
re, i the meaa while, suspended, 


wid at length as it were sutfocated 
| “acer heaps upon 
| People’s leas, wheeled into the slop- 


heaps of other 


, Op of memory, where they remain, 


Mdistingu shed, assorted. ‘The 
ids of sach readers are apt to lose 


¥ disuse their natural energies, and 


E Orep sens 


Us pro 
eee 


eed through their whole lives, 








*——Who reads 
y.and to his reading brings not 
ha aud jadgunent, cqual vt superior, 
at | a wag still remains, 

*G in Books, and shallow in hi if 
ne age intonic ate, collecting Toys abit 

yh Ses for ch nee matters, worth a sponre, 

@ gath rig pebbles on the shore. 

MILTON. 


comant! 
A spirit 


vibrating from system to system, of 
from the use of one empirical medi- 
cine to another, and resembling, on 
the whole, in their quick attractions 
and repuisions, nothing so much as 
the electrised chai? that plays betweeu 
the plate, and the prime conductor, 

Such a clear, aod compendious view 


of the practce of physic as this of 


Dr. Tuomy’s, may prove equally 
useful to older practitioners, who are 
apt to read too itle, offen by want 
of leisure from the hurry of professional 
avocation, and perbaps not less tre- 


quently, from repeated disappoint- 


ments ‘in theories founded on a partial 
induction of facts, and in facts seen 
ony through the mnediuin of theories. 
In early dile, we ‘ate too fond of 
sypposing a most recordite | science 
can be opened by the master key of 
a single principle, and upon muster- 
ing a few facts, often forced into our 
service, we instantly begin to genera- 
lize and fopm 2 system which seldom 
fails of encountering, ‘in the course of 
a few years experience, So many rude 
shocks from one quatter or another, 
as to topple to its foundations. ‘The 
vid practitigner i, therefore “apt to 
negiect systems altogether, (and ty 
adopt, in their stead, a ‘self-sutlici- 
em and cogmatic empiricism. ‘Wearied 
with Being driven through a’ round 
of false systems after having experien: 
ced the tuidity of his awn, tired ‘of 
being compedicd in practice to’ ring 
the changes upon ail the’ metals 
won the two additional bells of Mr. 
Javy) having coursed through’ all 
their oxycl., trom the oxyd @f arsén- 
ic to the oxyd of bismuth, he Will 
now set himself to do, what he should 
have done at frst, viz. reason «pon 
tie individual cuee, pet so much for 
the support of a system, or for’ the 
formation of geweral rules, as for add- 
ing, ant-like, ene valuable fact to the 
heap he may have already collegted, 

Such indeed appear to be the com 
plicated nature and functions of the 
human frame; such in its morbid 
state are the changes of form and 
place which diseases assume; such 
also is the frequent and ready cun- 
vertibility of diseases into each other, 
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that we should ever be on our guard, 
in taking up such books as the pre- 
sent, ageiust the too conhident at- 
tempts of fixing specific characters 
upou different maladies, such as are 
apt naturally to produce an empirical 
untiormity of practice wm all such 
Cases, without a constant attention to 
the individuality of each particular 
habit and constitution, as well as to 
the copcurvence of other affections 
that always must more or less in- 
fluence the mode of practice to be 
adopted. ‘There may be a general 
sumilarity, but there is an individual 
dilerence which often sets at deiiance 
all dictionar.es of definitions. In books 
ot practice, like the present, all 
seems, distinct, perspicuous, and well 
defined, but in) practice itself we 
shali tind nothing so deeeitiul as 
Nosology. 

‘Thus, tor example, not only in 
dividual cases differ almost entirely 
fiom each other, though under one 
nomenclature, bot there are great 
and frequent changes in epidemic 
maladies, not ouly om the progress 
of time which seems to wear out 
the virulence of most such diseases, 
but from the circumstances of society, 
‘Lhe piogress of civilizaton and re- 
finement tends not only to change 
the type of epidenjics, but often to 
banisii them entirely, Dysenteries 
for example, are seldom = or vever 
epidcenme at present, and the more 
general habits of cleanliness, venti 
wuion, and better established police 
Mm great lows, Th pavement, clegusing, 
&c. have i a great measure modified 
the character of such maladies as 
were o1ce highly malignant and gene 
raliv monat itis alo to be observed 
that ofen there are peculiar SvIDp- 
tuins superadued to au aCule Cistuse 
whieh are readily provegated along 
cath the prevalent lever, and most 
materially geodity its character and 
mece Gf tLealtinent. 

Lhe advice, to reason only on the 
paitoular case, Without regard to 
hoy! louse al «a stinction, would seem 
te lead to an unlimited 
practice. But on a uve consideration 
@! THR UNITY OF THE VITAL PRINCIPLE, 
Wih an accompanyimg attention to 
the pecular structure of the ditferent 
Peg~ins, the regularity or irregularity 
bray Wiiwe od | coe As as Bpe tie 


veriety of 
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excess or deficiency of this principle 
the practitioner may, thus,  perhars 
attain to a greater simplicity in by 
views of diseases, and of Consequence 
in his methods of practice.  Withoy 
having his attention distracted, an 
his practice puzzled by the mer 
nomenclature of diseases, he wiil prob. 
ably coustder them as reterable ty 
one principal cause, viz. an regula 
distribution of the vial) power, ax 
the general phenomena Consequent 
upon this derangement of equilibrium, 
or irregular expenditure — of | living 
energy. 

Lite ts certainly an occult quality, 
but nut more than gravity, electreny, 
Magnetism, the intimate nature ofa) 
which remains to be discovered 
When the essence of animation » 
tound out, the proximate causes « 
diseases will become apparent, but 
until that tame, we must be contet 
with observing some of its differert 
relations, or in other words, the law 
of the auimal ceconomy. 

Lite is a power, tending to str 
preservation ; heaith ts the equipow 
ot this vital power through all the 
bodily organs. When the tunctionse 
any one of these, particularly of the 
Nest IMportant, are mjured, or des. 
troyed, from the morbid etlects 
internal or external agents, otherwy 
called remote causes ot disease, ther 
is readily called torth a restorative © 
recuperative energy in the constitu: 
tion. ‘This acts most frequently by 
an exc.tement of either ned or generel 
FEVER, the first usually called 
Hammation. ‘The vitality is exthe 
exerted itu the organ Itself, or if thet 
fail, the vitality of the whole system 
is stimulated into exertion, and come 
in succour to the lesion of the pr 
ticular organ. fn the organ itl 
the preternatural action relieves th 
morbid congestion by natural endear 
tion, that as, by an increased & 
halation or excretion into the adjoin; 
cellular substonce., But if this ® 
creased action of the organ We 
faily to restore equiporse, the gener 
Vitality of the whole system ts stm 
lated into exertion, from its uneq™ 
accumulation, and general Jere ' 
produced, This operates a nate” 
cure, in the same manner a3 
fever, by evacuation ot some 
vs other, as by the skin, bowel & 
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Lidneys, which evacuations, though 
in gistant parts, and In a longer space 
of tume, yet end by j reheving the 
organ originally affected, — thug 
again, though with greater difficulty 
ang hazard trom the frequent violence 
of action, the balance ts restored, and 
che system again put an order. 
The art of medicine 1s derived from 
a sagacious waichfulness ot the pro- 
cess of nature in curing diseases, and 
the professors of this art are divided 
into two great sects, according as 
‘heir attention has been directed 
most, to one part or to another of 
the process which nature makes use 
of. Lhey attend either exclusively to 
‘he stimulative action, or tothe eVa- 
cuant termination; and strange it Is, 
but such is the fallacy of physte, 
or rather such isthe wonder-working 
wer of nature, that both the stiumu- 
ant and depleting systems of cure 
nave been successful in practice, how- 
ever discordant in theory. It is an 
extraordinary and curious fact, lately 
brought forward to ohservauion, | that 
modes of practice so very Opposite as 
the stimulant and evacuant plavs of 
cure, should both seem to operate 
i the same way, or through the in- 
strumentality of the samme medium, 
viz.: by restoring the balance of the 
systein through the production of 
fever. It seemsto bave been ascer- 
tained that a fever of vitality, as it 
may be calied, can be excited by a 
bold use of one powertul evacuating 
reviedy, bivod-letting 5 a practice so 
bold, us would scare most regular 
physicians, who, in general are cere- 
tul of hazarding faine and fortune by 
hardy experunents, but individually, 
keep to safe, though rather tumid 
ad wert methods of cure, and, in 
consultation, are two easily satisfied 
“with an ineifectual result of neu- 
traised opinions.” It is, ia general, 
surgeons, or physicians who have beeu 
bred surgeons, that have suggested 
the happiest improvements am the 
practice of physic. The palliating phy- 
sian often perpetuates the evil. 
When the common evacuants of 
vomits, purges, and sudoriic medi- 
Ces have failed of discussing the 
disease aud restoring the balance, it 
has been found that the supplemen- 
lary fever excited by large and tre- 
quent blood letting has superseded the 
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morbid one, by placing the system, 
under the influence of a new, and ia 
its effects, a restorative, and salutary 
action. la many chronic ailments al- 
so, the cure seeis to have been 
wrought by this superinduction ot 
fever, not, by the ineaus of stimulents, 
but of evacuants, principaily that of 
blood-leuing.  Whena large portion 
of blood is abstracted, the bivod.ima- 
king process, or all the powers ot Jite 
concerved tn the formatien and elabo- 
ration of it from chyme to chvle, 
and from that to its change of colour 
and quality iv the pulmonary system, 
all these powers of fe are by the 
vis medicatrix of nature called into 
action. Hence a new determination of 
the system, which operates by sus. 
pending and taking piace of the mor- 
bid action, which is thys broken in 
its succession and series of syinptoms, 
and thus a cure more readily takes 
place, if the process of nature be 
properly pursued by her servant and 
suterpreter, 

This supercession of one diseuse 
upon another, the milder fever upon 
the more dangerous, which, in con. 
sequence, decays and dies, is a new 
field ot medical study, and a more 
perfect knowledge of the converti- 
bility of diseases will perhaps yield 
important discoveries, and enlarge the 
powers of the medical art. ‘The var: 
olous fever has been thus subdued, 
and overwhelmed by the fever of vac. 
ciation. Jt is, in this manner, thag 
the Operation of that universal stimu. 
Jant, mercury, is often so successful, 
by exciting what may be named the 
mercurial ever, while the morbid one 
succumbs, under the influence of the 
artificial one. Were we capable, as per- 
haps we socll be, of tmoculating a 
fever of a ADown salutary termina: 
tion, that woul speedily take place, 
aiticipate, overrule a fever 
known to en. iy, 1t would wppeay 


an invaluable iy, thusto con- 
guer one cou): 'y the instru- 
mentality of “au No. divinet 


glory could desces i on the medical 
art, than to turn ani Diessings tie 
hitherto accounted evils incident to 
humanity, and to muke maladies 
themselves medicinal. Lo fact, nature 
herself, takes generally this method 
of operating her cure, by transforming 
gue complaint ito another, compa- 
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satively innocent ; as is testify’d by 
every critical metastasis. “The study 
of the morbid and of the salutary 
sectastases ( but particularly the latter ) 
wih give new hints to the sagactous 
practitioner, in relieving the alfecti- 
ons of the more vital parts by anti- 
cipating the methods of nature, and 
where ber purposes would, though 
curative of tue primary disease, prove 
jatal in the secondary (sach as in 
empyema from pneuimonic inflamma. 
tion) to take,as it were, the manage- 
ment out of her hands, and by large 
amt timely evacuation of blood, pre- 
vent the oatural crisis. 


Medicines themselves seem to ope-— 


rate by exciting a couxler action in 
ditferent parts of the system, during 
which local determination, thus art- 
ticially excited, the general morbid 
action is, at least, suspended. Medi- 
cines may be considered in the light 
of transitory disorders. during the 
continuance of whose action, the ge- 
neral disease is broken and enfeebled, 
wnd by their repetition, may fre- 
quently be overcome. But, in gee 
weral, their effects are too short, aud 
the intervals of their repetition, @o 
long and too frequent, sometimes by 
timidity of the practitioner, cfien 


througa the necessity of the case, 
and the disease thus occasionally, 


aud impetenity coumeracted, often 
acquires additional strength. “Tbus 
it happens with most of the znternal 
stimulants, as inthe use of fermented 
nod distilled hiquors, volatile a kali, 
cantharices, aromatic oils, ether and 
opium. fa ail ahese, it would be 
dangerous tf not impracticable to 
Nwep those taternal parts of the sys- 
fem to witch they are directed, un- 
cer tuen constant and unremitting in- 
pression, whica could alone etlica- 
civusly counteract the morbid atiec- 
fron; and with respect to external 
stimulants such as ‘cold and) warm 
bath, blisters, cutaplasms, caustics, 
there is the same difficulty of over- 
coming a formed disease ot the whoe 
systein by a fugitive Impression op a 
The stimulant course is for the 
most part hazardous and tnefficacious, 
‘Ske thing wanted is perman.at, sate 
andi general stimulus, which ts alone 
ucequate to cope with the morbid 
sy sterpat.c affection. . a a 
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The nearest approach to the com, 
mand of an artificial fever, is by the 
timely use of mercury, and the mer. 
curial fever, thus excited, seems jp 
put the whole system under a gey 
action for a sufficient length »& 
time, to subdue completely the mor. 
bid disposition, but the same incop. 
veniences attend its administratioy 
sothat sometimes the largest doses fai 
in exciting the specific fever, and tha 
it is not suthciently speedy in jx 
operation, for the urgency of par. 
ticular cases.* When indeed mercy, 
ry is introduced fully into the sys. 
tem, and pushed on to salivation, it 
then becomes a very powerful me. 
dicine of the evacuant class, and will 
have all the good effects of deple. 
tion, but still, | am willing to a. 
cribe its beneficial effects, chiefly to 
the new febrile action, and permanent 
general’ stimulus thus excited, which 
nore constantly counteracts tie mor 
bid action, and at length supersedes, 
and displaces it. This etfect no doubt 
is much assisted by the local excite. 
ment, and inflammation of the glénds 
of the mouth and throat, by which 
determination also, the morbid action 
is abstracted from more vital parts, 
Yet although the salutary action of 
mercury i such cases, is probabl 
owing to its permanent diffusi 
stimulus and fever thus excited, itis 
to be remarked, that its effects are 
never so fully accomplished, as when 
preceded by some previous evacuation, 
such particulatly as that by the lance, 
whch mode of depletion will ere long 

ee 





* In a case of traumatic tetaaus, which 
occurred lately in the dispensary of this 
tuwn (and which by the bye, bore a 
striking analeugy in its symptoms te 
hydruphovia) as soon as the adminis 
tration Of opium by the mouth became 
impracticable, the powers of life sud- 
dently sunk, before the effect of te 
mercurial st mulus (used by way of frit 
tion) could be substityted in its steal, 
und i bave, since that time, su 
that a tice and boid abstraction @ 
blood (Which the plethoric habit of the 
patient, at any rate, did not preclude) 


“Mught bave contributed to a more & 


ce erated action of the wmercury, 
thus given a salutary change t | 
morbid aud unaatural nervous excile 


peu. 
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take place of the purgative plan, so 
much at present In inedical fashion. 
jt is a means of depletion much less 
indirect and circuitous, more aecery 
in its Operation, more under command, 
and, on the whole, less debilitating. 

in these climates, Mercury has been 
made use of principally as an evacuant 
inedicine, in the form of calomel com- 


J bined with jalap, scammony, or aloes, 
> sad Dr. ‘Tuomy in this treatise seems 


to follow in bis methods of cure the 


: formula of Dr. Hamilton in bis essay 
> on purgatives which has recommend- 


ed, with such effect, the evacuant plan 
of cure, in many diseases where the 


| stimulating course had been beture a- 


dopted, and which has done much in 


| turning the tide that now so strongly 


sets. against the Brunonian practise. 


| The era of infatuation is now nearly 


past when one hundred drops of Linct. 


| Upii ina glass of spirits was deemed 


the grand arcanum vite, elixir salutis, 


» (though in feality only taking place of 
> the ancient theriacas, and mithridates 


ina liquid form) when the sick room 


' was turned into a wine aid often a 


spirit cellar; when a cool regimen ex- 
ternally, was accompanied with the 
most ardent internal medicines ; when 
apoplexy was treated only by stimu- 
lants, as a disease of debility, and the 


| lancet prohibited entirely even in the 


most notorious congestions ; when ca- 
tarrh by the continuance of severe cold 


| was oftea changed into pneumonic in- 


flammatton, and incipient pthisis, instead 


; of frequent and moderate venesection, 


was managed by beef-stake and bran- 


| dy; the ume is almost over, when 
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this Boutefeu of Physic, the Burke of 
the medical world, fascinated by his 
decisive tone, the young and often the 
more experienced practitioners, We 
honestly aver that we are much more 
disposed to be disciples of Doctor 
Sangrado, than of Doctor Brown. 

It continues to be, as it has been, 
our firm belief, that the lancet, the 
first of evacuant remedies, has been 
too seldom used, not only in the first 
stages of fever, but in many other 
diseases, in many varicties of «drupsy, 
in diabetes (as lately ascertained by 
Watt) in Hydrocephalus, and particu- 
larly in that insidious, and disguised 
catarrhal affection, which generally 
precedes the constitutional pulmonar y 
consumption, We may also safely 
assert, that morbid fever never can be 
repressed successiully but by the meaus 
of an evacuation, and it is, we again 
observe, by sagaciously noting the dit- 
ferent terminations of diseases made by 
nature, adopting her more favourable 
ones, at an early season of the disease, 
thus superseding one affection, by 
another comparatively milder, by a new 
action produced or by means of ap- 
propriate medicines, and principally 
those of depletion. tis by this me- 
thod, that we, by art, anticipate nature, 
make the materia medica operate as 
vires medicatrices, and thus play 
with the Esculapian serpent, © after 
having robbed it of us fangs, and 
its poison, Homo, nature minister et 
interpres, tantum facit et inte.ligit 
quantum ce nature ordine, re yel 
mente observaverit, NEC AMPLIUS SCIT 
AUT POTEST. Bacon. X. 


See SNP A OAD SPEDE TDS SSO 
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Patent of Mr. John Slater of Birming- 
ham: for an Improvement in Hang- 
ing and Securing Grind- stones, 

’ Daied Feb, 1810. 
R. SLATER describes his me- 
thod of hanging grind-stoues 

Mt the following manner. 

Cause each grind-stone to be hung 
rough its center upon a spindle in 
‘ustomary manner, tight wedging 


excepted; I then place on each sivle 
of tne grind-stone a fiat piece or a 
washer, of wood or other substance 
of a soft or yietding nature, which 
must extend m a circle trom tie 


spindle hole in the grind stone to any 
degree or part of its diametes, as 
may be found most convenient, to 
form a bed or equal bearing upon 
wood or washer, before meutiqued. 
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1 place on each side of the grind- 
stoue a flat ring of iron, or other 
metal, wrought or cast, about half 
au ach thick. ‘lo each ring U add 
a strong gripe, or bracing piece with 
screws, formed of a strong circular 
plate of iron, or other metal, corres- 
ponding in diameter with the rings 
before described. Each griping piece 
must have a hole in its center, of a 
proper size and figure to admit the 
spindle of the grind-stone. And also 
as near as convenient to and round 
the circular edges of each griper or 
bracing piece, 1 cause holes to be 
made at smail distances, of a proper 
siae and form to receive or udmit 
screwed nuts or burs fitted and screw- 
ed to them so as to hold and admit 
of strong screw pins or bolts, which 
must be made to screw pointedly, or 
in a direct manner towards the before 
described rings and grind-stone. ‘The 
bracing pieces may be made occasion: 
ally without the nuts, as their ne- 
cessity depends upon those plates 
being made of cast iron. ‘The gripes 
or bracing plates being made, [ then 
place them upon the rings, one at 
each side ot the grind-stone, the 
spindle of the said grindstone passing 
through them all, which are then to 
be secured completely tight audfirm 
to their places by cotters through, 
or screws fixed to, the spindle of the 
grindstone, on the outside of the 
whole griping or bracing pieces on 
or against the rings or washers, so as 
io press, and hold the grind-stone 
between the apparatus on both its 
Sides. 





Patent of Mr. Benjamin Flight, of 
St. Martins Lane, Westminster, 
Organ Builder for a Metal Nave, 
Arle, and Box for Wheel carriages. 

Dated Sept. 1509, 

In this method of securing wheels 
to the axles, the axle is made hollow 
for a certain distance at each end, 
into which hollow part a large pin 
enters, having a projected head, which 
heeps the metal nave from being 
forced off: at its other end this pin 
has a groove turned on it, in which 

a cap is made to fit so as that the 

pin tuens round freely with it, and 

which cap is divided longitudinally, 
ina. itmay be put on or taken off 


when desired; when the cap andy 
are in their places within the 
axte, a bolt passing vertically thr 
the hollow axle and cap keen 
pin from being drawn out, and there 
wevents the wheel from working of 
Ihe pin itself is made hollow fOr the 
purpose of containing vil; which ; 
put wito it by an aperture at t% 
center of its head, and secured frog 
coming out by a screw that fit 
into this aperture; a small hole j 
drilled through the side ot the 
into the oil box, through which 
oil passes between the pin and axle, 
tne pin being fastened to the nay 
so asto turn round with it, and th 
oil being consequently required insié 
as well as outside the axle. 


Ohservation...There does not seep 
to be any advantage in the pin bei 
made to turn round with the tay, 
to counterbalance ‘the disady 
that must arise from the additivgs! 
friction which this will occasion, and 
fur the expense of the divided 
and their fitting which this mode o 
construction makes necessary. If the 
pin did not turn round, the bol 
night pass through its end at one, 
which would be much simpler. Making 
the pin of size sufficient to contain 
an oil box would render it necessary 
to make the axle of a large six, 
in order to be sufficiently s 
but it is not certain that this wok 
be so disadvantageous as it mightap 
pear, as the friction depends morea 
the weight of the carriage than w 
the extent of surface of the axie. 





Mr Davy's Discoveries relative 

Muriatic Acid, 

‘Phil. Mag. 36, 1% 

The conclusions drawn by Mr, Davy 
from the series of facts contained i 
the valuable paper which he re 
before the Royal Society (and of whie 
an account was given in our l# 
number) are highty deserving of # 
tention, and are -as follows: 

Ist. The oxymuriatic acid is, @ 
far as our knowledge extends) 
simple substance, which may be classed 
in the same order of natural 
as oxigen gas; being determined’ lit 
oxigen to the positive surface 
Voltaic combinations, and like oxig% 
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combining with inflammable substances, 

reducing light and heat. — 

gdiy. That its combinations with 
inflammable bodies are analogous to 
oxides and acids in their properties, 
aud powers of combination, but they 
diler trom them in being for the 
most part decomposable in water, — 

3dly. ‘That hydrogen is the basis 
ofthe mutiatic acid, and oxymuriatic 
acid its acidifying principle. 

4tbly. ‘Phat the compouads of phos- 
phorus, arsenic, tin, &c. with oxy: 
wuriatic acid, approach in their nature 
to acids, and neutralize ammouia, 
and otber salifiable bases. 

sthly. That the combination of 
ammonia with phosphorus acidified by 
wxymuriatic acid, 1s a peculiar com- 
pound, having properties like those 
uf an earth, aad is not decomposable 
at an intease ged heat. 

Gthiy. That oxymuriatic acid has 
a stronger attraction for most inflam- 
mable bodies than oxigen; and that 
on the hypothesis of the connexion 
of electrical powers with chemical 
attractions, it must be highest in the 
scale of negative power; and that the 
oxigen, which has been supposed to 
exist in oxymuriatic acid has always 
been expelled by it from water of 
uxides. 

‘The following errata arising from 
the original paper on this subject, are 
to be corrected in our last. p. 146, 
L 43, for nine read nice, and |. 46, 
for nine read some. 





er 
On the Art of Priniing on Stone, by 

G.0. Phil. Journal, xxv. 317. 

lhe following circumstances res- 
pecting the art of printing on stone, 
which seem of considerable utility, 
and which have not been noticed by 
M. De Serres, in the paper inserted 
in Our former number, are ‘mentioned 
by G.O, 

He tried the ink made according 
toM. De Serres direction (which 
“as considered so great a secret) 
but he prefers to it coloured turpen- 
tine, copal or lac varnish. Muriatic 
acid he finds preferable to the nitric, 
a & both has the advantage of not 
acting upon the resin or wax, which 
forms the base of-the varnish used,’ 
and is cheaper, 

After purchasing same pieces of 
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marble, he was very much vexed to find 
that both the muriatic and nitric acid 
lett some veins untouched, and only 
pastially dissolved others; this must 
be attended to in selecting the blocks, 
He ands some pieces of the liinestouc 
from Ciiftou near Bristol, tuke a 
tolerable polish, and dissoive readily. 

He thinks Chavron’s method, used 
on stone, or even on teat, to be 
the easiest and cheapest for those 
who wish to have a card or cyphers, 
&c.! printed. A small piece may be 
executed ina quarter of an heur ; 
and if wetting is not sufficient to 
prevent the ink from adhering to the 
block (in the spaces between the let- 
ters) it wil: bear sponging, and yet 
leave enough of the ink upon the 
figures. 

=a 
Method of Increasing the Durability 
of Tiles ; by Count Vou Mellin, 
Sonine’s Journal, Oct, 1809, p. 243, 

Count Yon Mellin thinking the 
snethod af increasing the hardness, 
and consequently the durability of tiles 
by glazing, not sufficiently cheap and 
simple for common use, though ver 
effectual, resolved to try the 
of tarring the tiles, which he had heard 
recommended, on one of his roofs 
that requjted considerable repairs. 

Having provided some of the largest 
brushes, he and an assistant set abot 
coating the apper surface of the tijes 
with tar liquifed over a gentle fire, 
and kept inoderately hot. Four per- 
sons were empipyed to hand up the 
tiles, and when tarred, to lay them 
in the sun to dry; which t three 
or four days, jt being then the spring 
of the year. ‘Phe best of the tiles, 
or those which appeared most tho- 
roughly baked were set apart (with- 
out béipg tarred) god the others were 
expored to tne syn, that they might 
be warinnd, and receive the’ goat cf 
tar more easily. Alter the process 
these appeared as if coated with a 
reddisi brown varnish. Foyr hours 
were suffictent for the preparatign of 
two thousand, 

Near the Count’s house was a tile 
kiln, which was just ready to draw. 
As soon as it was sufficiently cool tu 
allow the tiles to be handled, he hav 
as many taken out, asteft in the in- 
terior of the kiln, sufficient rooppy 
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for a few people to coat them with 
tar. While twoot these were tarring 
the tiles, three others were employed 
to give them, receive them when 


tarred, and ley them in a corner of 


the kiln, where the heat was reduced 
to that of a vapour bath, When the 
hiln was quite cod the tiles were 
pertectiy dried, but they had not 
such a shimog coat as the former, 
because the great heat bad caused 
the tur to penetrate their substance. 
Their pores were completely stopped, 
and they were rendered impencirable 
to water. ‘I he five persons mentioned 
tarred four thousand tiles “in six hours. 
bivth these experiments did not con- 
sume a burrei of tar. 

The root tor which these were 
used, 15 open to north, and ex- 
posed to atl the violence of rams 
and storms. It was repaired w 1779, 
apd not. ene of the tarred tiles is at 
all injured or decayed. ‘They are 
covered with a very fine mass, and 
Aheir surface ts in as good. condition 
as if the tar hed been just laid on, 
Op the other hand, several ot those 
which had +been set apart, supposing 
that they would resist the weather 
without any preparation, because they 
were thorougtiy burned, are cracked, 
broken at We comers, or splintered 
Ov the surlice, 

Some persons think that tarred 
lules would be the more durabie, 
M they wee powdered with iron fitngs 
aud charcoul dust; but Count Vou 
dk. conceives that these substances 
would rende: the surface rough; and 
thus detum the water, while those 
coated with varnish would tet it) run 
of. lle ts ut opinion however, that 
a mixture of lime and tar would be 
more benenctal, and thinks too that 
jais in general, whale ol, of the dregs 
of oil, would be equaily adapied to 
the purpose, and stil cheaper. 

Giacr caRons..At ts obytous — that 
coaltar would do equally well as piye 
tar, for the purpose above mentioued, 
and be much cheaper, as: bas been 
remarked by the editor of the Philo- 
sophical Jowrnei . coal tar wiil soon 
be eaily procured, on gecount of 
the encieased use-of coal gas | ghts; 
wm preparing witch it ts furhished in 
abunauice, ana which olighty: must, 
fiyiy tien, many advanwges iD tune 
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supersede al! other artificial lights te 
manufactories. Lhe process ego, 
mended in this paper, must be a 
very beneficial for making brig 
more durable in the fronts of gy 
houses, but for the fronts of wy 
houses, the method suggested byty 
Count at the end of his paper 4 
preterable, as the ot) would adgs 
of the addition of red ochre, oF son 
other colouring matter, so as to p. 
store or improve the original coloy 
of the brick work. 
pf 

Letters respecting De Luc’s Eleciri 

Column; by Mr. borster. 

Phil, Mag. xxxvs.7, 

Mr. Forster states that, ‘* notwith. 
standing the changes which have hap 
pened in the state of the atmospher, 
the small bells, which are in com 
munication with De Luc’s electri 
column, have continued to ring with. 
out ceasing trom the 25th ot Mare 
to the mament of laspection on tie 
23d of Jury. Although we have had 
of late heavy rain, accompamed wip 
thunder and lightning, we have nov had 
any very damp weather, which seem 
to be the most likely to stop tie 
mation of the small clapper, by ce 
positing moisture on the insulating 
parts of the apparatus. Mr. Forster 
mentions a mistake which he made 
ju bis first account of the elect 
column, (which is) inserted in ou 
4th vol. p. 301) having there ms 
calied the ends of the coluam; ashe 
has named that the zinc end, which 
should have been called the » silver 
end, and the reverse. So that th 
eliects on the electrometer of tne 
coated jar, respecting the plus ani 
minus states, were just what migii 
have been inagined they would be 
Lhe mistake was owing to the silver 
and paper being connected together; 
for had the two metals been united 
and the paper separaie, Lhe mst 
invent would then have — resempiel 
more the usual construction of 4 
gulvanic trough; and Mr. F, 
not tien, he thinks, have been / 
into any error respecung the mame 
of the ends or the poles of i 

M. De Lue has used paper covet 
ed with the copper foil, called Dute 
gold, in his experiments, 
tyoueh net se Ren ses, as the silver 
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leaf, is preferable from iis greater 
cheapness. 





Artificial Cold. 
Phil, Mag. xxxvi. 76. 

Professor Leslie of Edinburgh, in 
continuing a series of experiments on 
the relations of air and moisture, has 
lately been led to a very singular 
and important discovery. Without 
any expenditure of materials, he can 
by means of a simple apparatus, 
in which the action of certain chemi- 
cal agents is combined, freeze a mass 
of water, and keep it for an indefinite 
length of time in a state of ice. In 
the space of an hour he has, on a 
gnall scale, formed a cake of ice 
six inches in diameter, and three 
quarters of an inch thick. With very 
jutle trouble he can produce a per- 
manent cold of 90 degrees of Fahren- 
heit below the temperature of the air, 
and might easily push it to 100 or 
110, ‘Lhe professor is now engaged 
ia prosecuting these fruitful researches, 
and will soon, it is hoped, favour the 
public with an account of this process, 
and of its chief results, 

Observations. ‘his discovery of 
professor Leslie, is of the greatest 
importance, if the facts stated of it 
are correct; which from the connec- 
tions the editor of the Phil. Mag. 
is known to have with Edinburgh 1s 
extremely probable.. Lor a method 
of freezing water without any expendi. 
ture of materials by a simple ap- 
paratus, must afiord a never failing 
aad inexhaustible supply of _ fresh 
water at sea, and therevy save much 
stowage in ships, contribute extreme- 
ly to the health and comfort of sea- 
men on long voyages, and render the 
operation of blockading enemies’ ports, 
on which much of our security de- 
pends, more certain and effectual. 

his invention will also be of great 
use Inthe salt works, affording a 
cheap method of bringing brine to 
the point of crystallization ; the ma- 
nulacture of nitre will also experience a 
smilar benefit; as will all chemical 
processes of the same nature. And 
by its use the concentration of spirits, 
aad of vinegar, may be pertormed 
more readily, and every species of 
“stilation may be much accelerated. 
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The many benefits to be derived 
from adiscovery so perfect, as this 
is announced to be, will, it is hoped, 
excuse this notice of it, preceding its 
description, contrary to the usual 
order of this department of the mag- 
azine; bul it must be owned they naturai- 
ly occasion some doubts whether the 
Edinburgh correspondent, or the edi- 
tor of the Phil. Mag. may not have 
been mistaken in his assertion of this 
great degree of cold being produced 
without any expenditure of materials, 





Observations on the Ejffecis of Magne- 
sida, in preventing an encreased se - 
cretion of Uric acid, by Mr, W. T. 
Brande. Pait. Mag, Xxxvi. 8. 
Mr. Brande has in this paper given 

farther particulars of tne success of 

this medicine in calculous diseases, of 

which some account was given in a 

foriner number, 

four cases are related in which 
magnesia had the. most beneficial ef- 
fects; after the alkalies having been 
tried in vain, In the first case fifteen 
grains of magnesia were given three 
times a day; in the second case 
twenty grains night and morning; in 
the third case twenty grains every 
night the first period of taking it, 
and twenty grains night and morning 
at the second period. The. fourth 
case being very remarkable from the 
magnesia having given great. reliet in 
the gout, as well as in the disease 
it was intended to remove, is selected 
for insertion at large 

Case 4, 

A gentleman aged fifty six, after 
recovering from a severe fit of the 
gout, voiled constantly a large quan- 
lity of mucus in his urine, a syimp- 
toin which he had never before no- 
ticed, ‘There was also occasionally, 
abundance of red sand, Censisting 
principally of uric acid, but he never 
had voided a calculus. His stomach 
was uncommonly weak, he was often 
aifected with: the heartburn, and an 
almost constant pain in the neigh- 
bourhood of the right kidney. He 
had been in the babit of taking tinc- 
ture of bark, and other spirituous 
medicines, trom a belief that the 
pain in his right side arose from the 
gout in his stomach.  . 
lic bal alieudy attempted to use 
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’ 
the alkalies, whicn had produced such 
unpleasant sensations in the stomach, 
that he could not be prevailed on 
to try them again in any form, 

Under these circumstances he rea- 
dlily acceded to a new plan of treat- 
ment. He was directed to omit the 
tise of spirituous medicines, and to 
take twenty grains of maguesia three 
times a day im water, but this ope- 
rating tuo poweriully upon the bowels, 
the same quantity of magnesia was 
taken twice a day only, with an ad- 
dition of tive drops of laudanem to 
each dose. 

This plan was pursued without in- 
termission for three weeks, and he 
received consiierable benest, as far 
as concerned the state of the stomach, 
and pain in the region of the kidney. 
‘The urine, whieh was examined once 
a week, was also, on the whole im- 
proved; but it occasionally deposit. 
eda very copious sediment, consisting 


_ Of ute acid, with a variable pro- 


jon of immeons secreiion. 

After a turther continuance of the 
dose of magnesia for three weeks, 
the urine was often much loaded with 
uric acid and mucus; but these ap- 
pearances, which before the use of the 
magnesia were continual, are now only 
occasional, so that the disposition to 
form a redundant quantity of aric acid 
ismuch diminished : it is also deserving 
of remark, that there has not been the 
slightest symptom of gout trom the 
time of the last atiack, which is 
more than a year back, a longes in- 
terval of ease than the patient has 
experi tor the last six years, 

e has vow discontinned the re- 
gv lar use of the magnesia ; but on per- 
eviving any unplessant sensation in 
the stomach, he retumms to it for a 
week or ten days, and then again 
leaves it off. 

Mr. Brande tried theeffects on the 
urine of various doses of sub carbo- 
wate of soda, with an excess of 
varbonic acid, of potash, of lime, of 
inagnesia, and of carbonic acid ; trom 
which it appeased thatthe lime had 
very little effect, either in the form 
of chalk, or lime water, that the car- 
bonic acid ( which was fuwnd to be 
very grateful to the stomach ) cau- 
sed the phosphates to be voided in 


solution in the urine; but when 
was leit off at any time, they wer 
voided in the form of white sang, 
that the alkalies occasioned too 
ous and sudden @ precipitation of the 
phosphates ; _ that the ma 
even in very large doses, neither 
duced so rapid n ¥ effect on the an, 
por SO copious a separation of the 
phosphates, as the alkalies did: an 
on this its value as a medicine jp 
calculous disorders seems materially 
to depend. 

African Hemp. 

A species of hemp manufactured 
froin the leaves of a particular kind 
of palm, which abounds in Siem 
Leone, and its neighbourhood, ha 
beru recently sent to England; and 
pelog made iuto cord, subjected to 
experiments calculated to ascertain 
its strengih, as compared with the 
same length and weight of common 
hempew cord, the result was very 
satisfactory, it being found that hempew 
cord broke with a weight of 43 pounds 
and three fifths, whiie the African 
cord did -not give way to lew 
weight than 53 pounds two fifths, 
making 2 difference in favour of the 
latter of 10 pounds in 43 pounds. 





An account of the Method of Mane 
Jacturing Salt at Moutiers, in the 
Depariment of Mont Blanc. 

M. berthier, Mine Engineer. 
Journal Des Mints, 
Continued from p. 148, No. XXV. 
‘The brine that runs along the rope 
speedity evaporates, and leaves om 
them a crystalline deposition of mt 
riate ef soda which encreases 
nually. [In very fine weather, 
boiling will yield all its salt in 120F 

16 hours; in general 27 boilings wt 

passed in 45 days. By that time the 

ropes are coated very thick, so ast 

be sometimes 0.06 metres (2$ im) 

in diameter ; they are then stri 

of their salt, which operation is calleé 

abattue, or a tail of salt. A small 

and very simple machine is used for 
this purpose, which has the advat 
tage of stripping 46 ropes at once 

It is formed of a_ piece of 

which serves as an axis te a lage 

pulicy cut in halt, so as te form @ 
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‘iecle only. [bis axis turns in 
waeeee lar poe and is furnished 
+h ifon plates. ‘The machine is 
Saad to the top of the shed by 
means of a moveable roller. The 
principal piece is then placed be- 
tween two rows of ropes, and two 
men rock it from side to side by 
drawing alternately the rope that runs 
over the pulley, while at the same 
time «bey permit the machine to 
descend slowly. ‘The salt on the ropes 
being shut in between the frame and 
the axis armed with iron, is broken 
by the shocks, and falls on the floor 
of the shed, If any remains in 
sone places, a workman beats it olf 
with a tool which also serves to clear 
the top of the ropes where the ma- 
chine cannot be raised on account 
of the roofing. ‘They make from 
one to three falls in a year accord- 
ing to the seasons. When it rains 
there is scarcely any evaporation, and 
the shed is kept closed by means of 
the blinds which are roiled up in 
fine weather. It is because the rope 
shed was originally constructed tor 
the-purpose of evaporating the satu- 
rated brine from the boilers, that 
pumps could not be used to raise 
the brine. It was feared that the salt 
crystallizing m the pipes would em- 
barrass the motion of the pistons.— 
The salt from the ropes, and that 
which crystallizes im the cisterns is 
collected into a storehouse used for 
that purpose only. 

In every boiling a deposit sticks to 
the bottom of the boilers, which 
comes from the sehelot that is not 
entirely taken away, and from the 
evaporation of some portion of the 
brine in contact with the iron plate 
and taore strongly heated than the 
remainder of the hiquid. 
or 15 boilings, this sediment is 
er: y wom of a —_ 

, aped up in the yar 
under the name of tecailles ) at 
The thicker these scales are, the more 
the boilers are injured by the fire. 

bottom gets hotter, dilates un- 
equally, becomes uneven and frequent- 


very 12 


ly cracks, so that the brne runs in- 
to the fire. When the workman per- 
Pic eine encreases the heat un- 
crack, that the expansion of 

the metal may close the crack; but 
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if this does not suffice, it is stopped 
by means of small bags filled with 
quicklime put into the boiler. 

The mother waters are all conveyed 
into a single cistern, where they are 
left the whole winter without being 
touched. ‘They deposit three differ- 
ent sediments successively, the last 
of which is erystallised sulphate of 
soda (Glauber’s salt) nearly pure.—- 
This is taken away at the beginning 
ot spring, and deposited in a sepa- 
rate warehouse, along with such pieces 
of the same salt as they can pick 
out from the other sediment: ‘lhe 
cistern 1s then emptied and the con- 
tents flung aati 

As to the schelots, they are flung 
into the yard of the boiting houses, 
where they form considerable heaps, 
of which no use is made, ‘That 
which is last formed is the only part 
of them that is collected, ond put 
aside along with the scales. 

The salt works do not work up 
all the brine yielded by the springs. 
In the winter, the smallest spring is 
sufficient, because the graduation goes 
on very slow, and the sheds will 
scarcely keep two boilers in use, and 
even these are sometimes stopped.— 
In summer the evaporation goes on 
quicker, so that ali the four boilers 
are in almost constant. use; and the 
the small spring not furnishing suf- 
ficient water, some of the brine from 
the larger ones is brought into use; 
but even in the most favourable wea- 
ther, not one fourth of the brine is 
worked up. 

Fhe wood used for fuel is a mix- 
ture of ‘arch and fir, barked and 
cut in lengihs of between 1.2 and 
1:3 metres, which are split. In ge- 
neral it requires 50 steres for a boiling 
in summer, and as far as 68 in win- 
ter when the air is cold, moist, and 
rainy. 

The following experiment was made 
in the summer of the year 13, and 
all the substances weighed with great 
care. 

Substances Consumed. 

4690 myriagraummes of brine at 20> 
hydrom, Containing 1050 of saline 
matters. - , 

50 steres of wood, viz. 25 for the 
preparatory boiling,. and 25 for col- 

Cting the salt. 
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Products. 


34 of schelor i . 
? 34 of saline substances, 
contaimipg . 


"740 of salt. “90 
YLof seales, 21 
ol of mother 2 20 
water, § 
5655, collected. 
185. lost. 
10350, 


‘This toss is greater than tn actual 
practice, the scales were calcined be 
ture they were weighed, and the mo- 
ther water @ould not be accurately 
coilected. 

Each boiling produces in the rope 
shed, on a medium, 1700) myria- 

rammes (17 ton) of salt, viz. 1000 
Laiedied on the ropes, amt 100 i 
the boiler. But this salt) ts much 
purer than that made by bolting, and 
the mother water is more in quantity. 
the common fall of salt is $5,000 
oyriagramines (150 ton) of salt. 

The annual produce is trom 4 to 
5000 myriagr. (scores ot lbs.) of 
schelot, or the rakings: from 2500 
to 3000 of scales that stick to the 
boilers, 70,000 of salt collected in 
the boilers, and 30,000 from the rope 
sheds, and from 9 to 10,000 of  sul- 
phate of soda, cr Glauber’s suit, be- 
sides the mother water. 

‘Lhe faggots in the sheds No. 1 
and 2 are changed every three years, 
as they become rotten im that time, 
and tle sheds themselves are obliged 
to undergo a thorough repair every 
5 or G years. 

‘Vhe taggots in No. 3 become so 
thickly coated ia 3 or 4 years that 
they must be changed , but the wood- 
wotk becomes coated with sulphate 
of lime, which preserves it. 

‘lhe faggots in No. 4 are useful 
for a bonger period; 1: is said that 
they woud last more than 18 yeurs 
if the brine were constantly gradus- 
ted up to 14°. 

30,000 faggots are used annually, 
which cost 75 fr. per thousand. 

Do he Continued. 


——— 


On the causes and prevention of the 
Curl in Poiaioes, from papers oy 
Mr. William Hoilins. 

Trans. Soc. Arts, No. 8, 
The first cause of the curl in po. 
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tatoes must be traced to the manne 


in whieh the seed was raised, 
tne preceding year. If the potatos 
be set late in the season, that is freq 
the miidle of May to the midde 
of June, m a rich soil well manured, 
having a southern aspect ; and if the 
sumuimer sliould be hot and dry, tii 
(we will suppose) the beginning ¢ 
August, when the blow of the plang 
hos fallen off, then the seed wilh: 
exhausted in feeding the plant only, 
aud very few potatoes will appear, 
Should the weather now become mois 
and genial, the plants especially if 
they should be earthed, will blow 
alresh, and a plentiful crop of very 
large potatoes may yet be produc 
ea. 

These potatoes are perfectly fit fer 
use as food; bat as they were pr. 
duced from the stalk of the pla 
alter the seed itself was exhausted, 
they will be defective in moisture and 
vegetative power, and the 
which proceed trom them the follow 
ing year will be found to be cure 
ed. sf 

‘The curl may be produced without 
inapure or earthing provided the po 
lutoes be sown (at the end of May) 
thick together, in’ a rich soil, and 
covered with fern, or other litter 
before the plants appear, ‘Lhe rae 
rots the fern or htver, and enables 
it to penerate to the roots ; and the 
plants are forced as in the preceding 
experinent, to a second growth, and 
blow. ihe seed thus raised produced 
plants that were curled. 

The torcing potatoes by cultive 
tion as above described, the author 
hnds to be the cause of the curl, 
both from his own experiments, & 
peated ior several years successiwely, 
and also from the observations 
made on the practice and ill succes 
of his neighbours. 

doth healthy apd curled plants my 
be raised from the same potatoe @ 
the ioijiowing manner. 

Dig up, m the beginning of Oe 
tober, soine potatoes raised as abow 
described. Among the largest wil 
be fouad some, that have in. dif 
paits, diferent degrees of motstul 
tle least at the butt, and the me 
at the crown end, the qui 
iwisture gradually encreasiag 
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the butt to the crown; take one set 
from the crown, and another from the 
butt; the former will produce 4 
healthy, the latter a curled piant.— 
Yhe curl producing potatoes are also 
observed to be drier both before and 
aiter boiling, and are boiled in a 
shorter tine. 


The mode of preventing the curl in 
Potatoes. 


The following directions for culti- 
vating potatoes, designed for seed (for 
which alone they are intended) duly 
observed, will etfectually prevent the 
curl; as found by various and re- 
peated experiments, made with great 
care and attention for seven years. 

The best time of setting is from 
the beginning of April to the mid- 
die of May; make ridges a yard 
asunder, put the manure first into the 
trench, aud with moderation ; set the 
potatees in a triangular fofm, five or 
six mehes asunder; cover them with 
ine soil to the thickness of five or 
six inches. ‘There is but little dans 
ger of ‘laying on too much of the 
soil: the deeper the sets are, the 
better will they be protected from 
tne scorching heat of the sun, if the 
season should be dry. ‘This distance 
ot five or six inches is so small as 
lo prevent the plants growing too 
rank, and yet sufficient for each of 
trem to be exposed to the sun and 
the air, 

secondly, When they have grown 
tothe height of six or seven inches 
above the ground, you must not earth 
wem, as is the usual practice. You 
must take away the weeds, and may 
Graw a littl mould to them; but 
you must be caretul to do this be- 
fore the blossom bud appears, which 
'§ generally about the end of June. 
They will now require no. farther 
tafe excepting that of weeding. 

The autbor is of opinion that early 
wlting is advantageous, on account 

the greater chance of early rain, 
vhich will be yery beneficial ‘to the 

its if the summer should be dry. 
this. process the plants will be 

, ‘hy; the young potatoes will be 
omed: in due season; they will 
sow gradually ; the. plant will ripen 

fe in due tine, and- wiil not 
ced into a second growth by 
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the rain which may fall in Septem- 
ber. 

‘The sap being thus left in the po, 
tatoe, it becomes a seed endued with 
an unimpaired perfect vegetative pow. 
er; and the plants which are raised 
from them will be found to be en- 
tirely free from the curl, The pota.’ 
toes may be dug as soon as the 
can be handled without crushing the 
peel, that is about the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Sound potatoes are produced with 
the greatest certainty trom earth that 
has been pared and burned: the 
soil thus prepared is well suited to 
the growth of potatoes. In thi they 
grow gradually, and are not forced 
beyond their natural size; in doubt. 
ful seed, it is safestto plant the smai- 
lest potatoes whole. 

‘The soil the most likely to pro- 
duce the curl, is that which ‘is rick 
in itself, much manured, and which 
has a southern aspect. In other si- 
tuations, where the soil ig not rich, 
and the garden is cold, either from 
its being upon the side of a hill, or 
exposed to the north, the curl hag 
not yet appeared. ‘This is perfectly 
consonant to the theory recited; for 
where the soil is poor, and the s1- 
tuation cold, the plants cannot be 
forced into a second growth by carth- 
ing and manure. 

he author does not meanto dis. 
suade those whv are anxious to raise 
large crops for immediate use, front 
earthing, and manuring to the utmost 
extent; he only cautions them against 
using potatoes so raised, for seed. 
By earthing and manuring, doubtlessiv 
large crops of Jarge potatoes will be 
raised, perfectly good, as food, but 
imperfect as seed; tor the vegetative 
power will be impaired by this forc- 
ing cultivation, Mence it will be the 
interest of every prudent cultivator 
to allot a portion of his potatue field 
to the raising of seed poiatoes. And 
if the directions given, be followed, 
the author has not the least doubt 
of success; at least he is certain the 
curl will not make its appearance. 

For the above communication the 
Society of Arts voted the author a 
premiuin of ten pounds, and in the fol- 
lowing year they voted him ten guineas 
more, for a more enlarged paper 
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on the same subject, containing the 
particulars of the experiments from 
whence the furegoing inferences were 
drawn. 

In this second paper Mr. Hollins 
controverts the opinion that planting 
frequently in the same ground = pro- 
duces the curl; he recommends again 
sinall potatoes for seed, snd to con- 
firm his directions for preventing the 
curl, states the mavagement which 
will infallibly produce curly potatoes, 
which is to plant in June, not very 
thick in the rows, masure well; 
earth them at the usual time, and 
do it repeatedly once in fourteen 
days, two or three times; let nothing 
browse them till the end of October, 
and when dug, pick the largest and 
preserve for seed, and if the season 
permits, there will be a plentiful crop 
of curled potatoes, a process the re- 
verse of this, such as that before 
directed, will of course be the best 
to prevent the curl. 

third premium of ten guineas 
was given to Mr. Hollins a year 
after the last mentioned, for a third 
communication relative to preventing 
the curl, which is inserted in the 
ninth vol. of the same work. The 
principal novelty which it contains is 
the following method tor distiaguishing 
potiors proper for seed from those 
ikely to produce a curled crop. 

“fn cutting potatoes for sets, care 
should be taken not to cut them 
entirely through; but when the knife 
has penetrated to about the half, the 
other half shoujd be broken otf. By 
this operation you may undersand 
whether the potatoe has proper vege- 
tative power or not; if the knife eaters 
easily, and the potatoe breaks oif 
soft, then it is fit for seed; but 
if on the contrary, the knife enters 
with some difficulty, and the potatoe 
breaks off harsh and rough, though 
at may not appear to want sap, yet 
itis void of r vegetative power, 
and unfit for seed; for if planted, it 
will either remain whole in the ground 
tul dug, or produce a compleat 
cutled crop. However if made use 
of as food, it witl boil some minutes 
sooncr, and eat drier and more mealy 
than a sound a 

He also gives some account of his 
experience of the suil best for po- 










tatoes; ‘‘wet heavy soil, he 

will starve and rot them, and a shap 
soil, where there is not  sufficie: 
mould to protect them from ty 
scorching heat of the sun, will 

up their vegetative power ; care 

also be i net, to plant them i, 
unprepa und, with fresh 

nure, for rons found by = 
experience, that fresh manure % 4 
great detriment to the potatoe, aaj 
will in some soils even cause a sound 
plant to curl, and if the plants a 
the least vasound will cause the whok 
crop to curl, because the heat of th 
manure dries up the vegetative pow 
er, The ground should be plowedy 
In the beginning of January, and ing 
month's time, or sooner if the wee 
ther permits, should be harrowed, aad 
be mapured weil on the surface, ther 
ploughed in, and let to lie till th 
middie of April, then ploughed an 
harrowed, ridged up, and planted,” 

Mr: Hollins concludes with stating 
the following three principal cause 
of the curk - 

First, ‘The curl arises, from pote 
toes being forced by cultivation » 
overgrow their power for vegetation 

Secondly, From their vegetativ 
power being dried up in shallow 
soil by the scorching heat of the su, 

Thirdly, From their being exposed 
too long, after they are cut intosets 
before they are planted. 

Several certificates accompany Mr BB A s 
Hollins’ papers, of the invariable free- Chay 
dum of the seed potatoes, sold by him Bie is, « 
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from the curl, snd of the numer 4 
instances in which they bad bem Hie fora 
tried. tue f 
‘ Ty 

Observations. The know a Moe 


means for preventing a fatal 
in a vegetable that forms the prim 

article of food of the population a me 
Ireland, is certainly of the first im Th 
portance, and therefore the forego 











information on the subject has” A’ 
compiled for this magazine from % Be ‘ie F 
veral papers published at clifferet a 
times by Mr. Hollins, who sents Bim /%e: 
have given the best account of x Ri 
disease of any yet made public, # Moy 






whose directions for preventing t#® 
clear and simple, eusy af aa , 
according to numerous _ testi 
perfcctly effectual; and though 
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ublished, there is every reason 
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of the young plant, of which the ru. 





a weed, few if auy of the readers diments are equally foynd in both. 
) of this work are acquainted with them. It might seem to be rather prema- 
: The curl has been attributed by some ture to give directions about seed aa 
t to the same principle, which Causes tatoes at this season of the year, but 
y the decay of grafted fruit trees, and it is during the winter that the ap- 
< who therefore assert that potatoes re- propriation of the present crop must 
nN wire to be renewed from @etwal be made to its different uses, and 
4 seed at certain intervals, as fraiftrees — tliose best for seed be selected: and 
‘ do: but this opinion seems to be by beginning to do this trom the first, 
a erroneous, because the most of those each sort will’ be applied most bene- 
nm we now use have been propagated  ficially, the very large potatoes will 
4 fram the bulbs successively since the be used as food, being totally unfit. 
ue r 1586, when they were first in- for sets, from the foregoing stale- 
be troduced here, without any apparent ment, the mealy potatoes will also be 
he deterioration, few having been raised: applied to the same use, and the smaller 
ol from the seed but for experiment. sort of a waxy and soft substance be 
uy hesides this there is nothing similar alone reserved for seed. It is also of 
ha in the two cases ; grafting is altogether use to impress as soon as possible on 
ti ag artificial process, and only con- the mings of cultivators, the advan- 
ad cerns the stem of the plant; the tage of pone the ground tn time for 
~ propagation by the bulb is on the the early planting ot those intended to 

contrary the work of nature, and: be raised for seed next year in the 
mt the plant produced seems in every manner above directed by Mr Hodins, 
, respect of the same kind as that from as well as the beneficial effect so 
ES the seed, the bulb appearing to be strongly shown by him of cultivating 
Se nothing more than a seed on alarge the potatoes intended for seed in that 
mt scale,” produced in adiiferent manner, totally different. manner . from those 
: being furnished like the seed, with a intended for food, to communicate 
as farinaceous nidus for the nourishment which is the design of this paper. 
tive ean rane ~  aeemiee oneieentecaatee 
oe : 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 
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“Laps intersected by a narrow frith, 
Ablior each other, Mouatalns interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mivgled into 

oue. 
Sure there is need of social intercourse, 
Benevolence and peace, and mutual aid, 
Between the nations.”———- 

“There shonld be peace 
And brethren io Calamity suould love.” 
Cowper. 
N an association for literary purpo- 
ses the writer who for the, time 
holds the pen, and acts as the minis- 
ter of the political department, does 
not necessarily sink his own indiyi- 
duality, or inerge into the mere scribe ; 
he has a right to express opinigns, 
which may differ from those of some 
of his colleagues, and is not bound 
to suppress his own in condescension 
to the opinions of others. He. in 
such a case, however, should express 
iis sentiinents, so as to show they 
rest on his own authority ; aud to ex- 
onerate the corps he must lay aside 
the royal style, aud let’ we and owr 
appear less frequently in his compo- 
sition. ‘The rights of tree discussion are 
thus preserved, and it is open to his 
ues and others to express op- 





’ posite sentiments, for it is hoped that 


the pages of the Belfast Magazine 

will evet generally be open to both 
of every important question. 

writer of the present retros- 

pect feels the foregoing’ explanation 


necessary in submitting his opinions 
on the subject of the repeal of tie 
Union, which now rouses so many in 
Dubtin from their torpid apathy, and 
causes an appearance of local pa- 
triotism in those who looked with in- 
difference on the .barefaced corrup- 
tion exposed to open day iu ai! its 
deformity, i@ the memorable investi- 
gation in the session of 1809, Dub- 
jin, whence this meteor of patriotisin 
has suddenly broke forth, was then 
silent. Sir Fruncis Burdett’s strug. 
gies for liberty and reform did not 
produce one sympathetic movement 
in that city. ‘Ihese repealing patriots 
do yot venture. to go deep enough 
to explore tie causes of the state of 
unexampled. distress under which Ire- 
jand suffers, not exclusively, but in , 
common with the rest of ‘the em- 
pire. if they really aim fo deserve 
the title of true patriots, let them 
add to the list of grievances in their 
petition, the mighty source of all 
the evils, the destructive war, in which, 
without motive, we are engaged. Lef 
them rise to the assertion of this 
bold truth, and then they would dis- 
cover the causes which paralyse the 
trade of Britain, as weil as of Ireland. 
We have not an exclusive right to 
complaint. We suffer only a portion 
of general calamity. The union 
has not caused the stOppage of the 
West countsy banks; did act force 
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guineas almost generally to disappear 
in circulation, or produce the bank- 
ruptcies in London, and otber parts 
of England, equalling, at least, the 
distressing events of a similar nature 
in iceland. 

The measures by which the union 
was effected, and the motives of 
most of the actors in this disgraceful 
transaction, are justly deseiving of 
execration, but the union, considered 
abstractedly, had a tendency to allay 
party feuds, and to relieve us from 
the rough riding of some of our 
Irish unprincipled jockies.— 

lf we may be allowed to speak 
impartially of the dead, in what res- 
pect have we to regret the dissolu- 
tion of the Irish parliament? After 
they recovered from the fit of patri- 
otis, into which, partly from fear, 
and partly trom fashion they were 
led in 1782, what was their subse- 
quent conduct? Could any parlia- 
ynent be more obsequious to ministerial 
leading strings? or in the view ot sober 
and impartial judgment, have Irish 
affairs been worse managed in the last 
ten years, than in the period from 
$790 to 1800. National vanity may 
magnify the importance of a resident 
parliament, but do facts, those irre. 
sistible argunients, justify -the asser- 
tion? Dublin, the ynisbapen and cis- 
proportioned head of a nation, by this 
and other causes, sendered feebie and 
rickety, may complain of its loss. 
"The perfumers, the players, the re- 
tailers of superiluities, may complain 
of the loss of their trade. Daly’s 
Club house, that conyenient Tounge 
for Jepislators, waiting for the call 
to decide by their unwejghed 
and protiigate votes, the fate of their 
country, May not now be so crowded ; 
but the merchants of Cork, Water- 
ford ‘and Belfast, nay perhaps the 

eneral smporting meichantsin Dublin, 

eel no Cause to blune the union. 
to a certain degree parliamentary 
reform has been introduced into tre. 
land, wad though trom the operation 
of counteracting causes, this abolition 
ef rotten boroughs produces. no ef- 
fect im the general scale at present, 
yet a precedent is set, which might, 
under a chav,re of circumstances, be 
periol, ane serve as a model tor ef- 
feciual and radical refofm. Decla- 
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dread, it reform is teo long delay 
' Under such circumstances instead of 
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mations against the union have jy 
etlect of alienating the minds of ty 
Irish from their British — brethies, 
“« Brethren in calamity should love” 
and the cause of complaint is notg 
Irish against British, but both hay 
a common cause to seek redress of 
rievaliie, common to both, and jook 
he a reform equaily wanted by both, 
They have a common ground of jut 
compiaint, and a common froin & 


the distraction of local and exclusirg 
politics, the united cry in both countries 
should be, NO PKCULATION, NO Cor: 
KUPTION ; EQUAL RIGHTS T® ALL, AND 
A REFORMED REPRESENTATICN, 

As this retrospect forms a com 
pound of history and comment, itre 
mains to be stated, in the way of 
history, that an aggregate meeting 
of the citizens, treemen and treeholder 
of the city of Dublin was held 
the iSth inst. Sir James Riddall, Kat, 
High Sheraf of the City of Dublix 
in the Chair ; Sir Edward Stanley, the 
other Sheriff, having declined to jom 
in the call of the meeting; when 
petitions to the king, and both houses 
of the imperial parhament, were + 
greed to. ‘The resolutions of this 
meeting will be recorded among thedo 
cuments. Itis said that four counties, 
Meath, Mayo, Kerry and Galway ae 
preparing to meet for the purpose of 
joing wm sunilar measures. f 

Causes of just complaint againt 
the administration of public aflain 
in Ireland since the period of te 
ynion may be adduced without the 
difficulty of much research. But there 
is little room to expect better conduct 
uader a resident parliament. Public 
benefits were prom'sed at the unton, 
but they were not realized. Th 
promises of statesmen are made 
deceive, and not to be fulfilled, “Tht 
promise was made to the ear, Di 
broken to the hope.” Catholic ane 
cipation, and an amelioration of Wt 
sysiem of tithes, the greatest grievanet 
of Ireiand, were delusively promt 
most probably without an inteotd) 
to fulfil the expectation. ‘These pi 
mises have not been kept; but iff 
union bad not taken place, cc 
reasonably exprct that these meas 
vf justice and sound pulicy WO 
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uilize our country? — age 

As abarometer of public Opinion, 
and of the change which Is _ silently 
and gradually taking place, it may 
be noied that lately at a meeting of 
the freebolders of Gloucesters to 

in nomination a can \ for 
the representation of that county, the 
tories affected to profess whiggish prin- 
ciples, but the whigs conceded on the 

hand, so asto express their en- 
mity to radical reform, and both par- 
ties coalesced in practically admitting 
the interference of peers in returning 
representatives to the house of com- 
moos, Such is frequently the state of 
election contests. it is merely a strug- 
le between different branches of the 
aristocracy, and the people have lit- 
tle weignt, and little interest in the 
event. 

The harvest has been so much 
bevefited by the late favourable weather, 
as to afford good hopes of plenty, and 
the quartera loaf has been lowered 3d. in 
London. ‘lhe sycophants of power have 
made use of this highly favourable 
change, to abuse those who entertain- 
ed reasonable fears of the harvest.— 
A few weeks ago, appearances were ve- 
ry doubtful, but the late very fine wea 
ther has decidedly turned the scale in 
favour of abundance. Still the harvest 
is very lale, and without the interven- 
tion ot so longa series of dry weatber, 
k would have been extremely pyeca- 
Nous. : 

dhe necessity of retrenchment in the 
public expenditure, is now beginning to 
be geuerully acknowledged. Huskis- 
son, @ man well versed in the myste- 
ty of finance, in his speech in parli- 
ment last session, made some impor- 
tant discoveries deserving of attention 

his abilities and practical know- 
ledge, @# also from his apparent since- 
tty, of which, as a pledge he staied 
tat he resigned his situation, when he 

the present admunisiration were 
determined to proceed in tne system, 
Which he described as so destructive, 

From the speech of Mr. Huskis- 
fea in the house of commons on the 
Var estimate of the year, the following 
may be stated as his declared o- 
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i That the average annual expendi- 
WF Facneds. the annual average pub- 
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lic income by the sum of 21,000,000 

2. ‘That the charge of a loan of 
21,000,0002. will exceed the sum of 
1,200,000/. per annum. 

3. ‘That taxation on consumption has 
been carried so far that po new or ade 
ditional tax can be productive of in- 
creased revenue. 

4. That the direct taxes cannot he 
rendered more productive than they 
now are, without regulations of intole- 
rable severity. 

5. And that therefore our. gcale of 
expenditure must be reduced 21,000, 
ov0l, per annum, merely to equalise it 
with our income.” 

‘The several committees of inquiry, 
and commissioners of accognts are alsq 
from time to time making some use- 
ful discoveries, and raking up the ken- 
nels of corruption, But while they 
may cause a few shovel-fulls to be 
thrown out, corruption is still accumu- 
lating by waggon loads, The drift in 
appointing. these committees appea 
more to defeat inquiries which coul 
not be entirely stifled, than to make 
a thorough-going search. How easily 
mjnisters are satisfied, on the subject 
of retrenchment, may appear from some 
trifling savings announced with great 
pomposity in the ministerial news-pa. 
pers as the very extent of safe practi- 
cal reform. Some commissioners were 
to be curtailed in an allowance of pub- 
lic breakfasts on particular days, and 
fewer newspapers were to be taken in- 
to public offices for the accommoda- 
tion of theclerks, These retrenchments 
so far as they go, may be well enough, 
but they are too insignificant to be no- 
ticéd, unless the principle is followed 
up. Like'to the conduct of the socie. 
ty forthe suppression of vice, b 
whom the poorer offender is punished, 
while the higher criminal escapes, the 
perquisites of the clerks are curtailed, 
but the peculation of the heads of offi- 
ces remain. ‘Mind, mind yourselves,” 
is the general watch-word throu 
all departments of the state, and thug 
the public burdens are increased — 
There is a fellow feeling in guilt, and 
few are sufficiently clean handed thems 
selves to detect abuses in others, 

“ Examine well 
His wilk- white baud ; the palm is hardly 
clean 


Bethese aud there engly smutch appears: 
e 
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Foh! twas a bribe that left it: ke has 
touch’d 
Corruption, . 
Authority himselt—pot seldom slec ps, 
Though resident and wituess of the wrong ; 
When he should strike, he trembles, and 
- sets free, 
Himself ensiaved by terror of the band,’ 


Among the documents will — be 
found some curjous instances of mis- 
conduct set forth in two reports res- 
pecting the linen board. Profuse ex- 
penditure characterizes their proceed- 
mgs; butthe misconduct of Cuhafles 
Duflin their inspector general, . was so 
glaring, as to cause them to appoint 
a committee to inquire into his con- 
duct. ‘The proceedings are given at 
full length ainong the documents, and 
discover an instance of fraud, suc- 
cessfully detected, and of as weak and 
unprincipled a defence as ever 
was setup. It is strange to hear 
a man attempting to justify a fraud 
by pleading a temporary insanity 
arising from a paroxysm of the gout! 

Large sums out of the public purse 
are anonally placed at the disposal 
of the linen board. How much of 
this expenditure is really necessary, 
and how much is employed in pro- 
moting patronage, and the power of 
office, are questions deserving of 
speedy.and fuli ‘investigation by those 
who ought to be the guardians of 
the public purse. If the day of 
strict inquiry into abuses ever arrive, 
it wil} be questioned whether the hnen 
trade after su long an establishment 
in this country, requires the aid of 
a bourd, with so large a sum of pub- 
lic money at their disposal, or whe- 
ther such an institution. is adapted 
to the present times. Even the pro- 
tection of new branches of the linea 
trade some think ouglt to be left to 
the energy of private adventure, aud 
that premiums are useless and unne- 
cessarily burdengome oy the commu- 
nity at large. 

jovernments hostile to each other 
im all other things, appear to form 
sinilar opinions and to adopt siinilar 
Measures for the coercioa of the press. 
The French eimperor has pubiished 
an ediet forbidding more than one 
newspaper towbe peblished in’ each 
department, except in the depart- 
ment of the Seine, which comprehends 
the city of Puris, add that newspapers 
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previously to publication, must. 
under the review of a licenser; 
poor Liberty! in what 
ku wilt thou find an asylum), 
‘The freedom of the press is indy 
ger of being lost, either by betog 
to to undergo a previous examin 
tion by the terrors of a two 
imprisonment, hanging over the 
ot an unfortunate writer, who muy 
express his laints too 
sult the ears of men in power. © 
revival and universal sway of unm 
lenting power, and a military despotiy, 
are to be dreaded in the present siag 
of Europe: for such is the 
tendency, if not speedily prevente 
by some powerful counteracting 

As one step in this fatal 
we inay view the eppointweatll 
Bernadotte to be Crown Prince df 
Sweden, and his probable prs: 
tion at no distant period, of: 
Crown of that kingdom. Leaving id 
the present the consideration of th 
encreased powers of annoyance a 
quired by this measure against tie 
countries, and its probable effects ia 
the impending struggie, it may & 
allowed to us to-lament it as asiep 
in the progress of military despotimm, 
Bonaparte and his generais are li 
to be the sovereigns of the conti 
of Europe. As a recommen 
Bernadotte he is stated to have sere 
ed ‘under’ Murat, now also made 4 
King. These appointments 90 é 
= to the supposed 
ights of the present times, with which 


we so lavishly complimented ourselvey 
are however strictly in | 
to the old order of things, and a 
only in continuation of the fend 
system revived under another fom. 
Liberty, that invincible spint, am 
peters latterly eo the {asin 
an iny policy to decry, can a 
foe darties 40 thene & pachmeny 
and unless its powerful aid is:aa® 
Into action, governments are MNT 
on become increasingly © WT 
c despotic, * 
Murats ; MBerzeaotes will estan 
their dynasties on a foundatom® & 
more Gnjust than the’ conquer 
pust ages, and-become in Wee 
the founders of other 
like manner as William of Bra 
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of the now falling house of 
Tos, or Gustavus Vasa, to whon 
Bernadotte is likely to be successor 
in the crown of Sweden. 

Amid the dark sbades of the pre- 
sent era, it affords some consolation 
t observe that in the late treaty.be- 
tween Britain and the Prince Regent 
of Poriugal, this heretofore bigoted 
court, has declared spontaneously that 
the inquisition sball not be established 
in the South American dominions of the 
crowo of Portugal, and that the prince 
is wm this point gusded by an enlightened 
aid liberal policy. Some grounds 
ate also held out for hope that the 
inquisition may in time be abolished 
in Pox.ugal. He also agrees to co- 

e in the cause of humanity and 
justice in adopting the most efficacious 
radual 
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e fee means for bringing about a 

abolition of the slave trade, through 

the whole of his dominions, nang 
ind fully convinced of the injustice an 
“te Hae tnpolicy of the slave trade, and of 
ae WER (ME gréat disadvantages which arise 
tise ae TOM the necessity of introducing a 
4s in fae Feign and factitious population into 
be South America. Have we not hence 
step adawn of hope of just sentiments 
din, prevailing? Lord Strangford, the Bri- 
likely tish ambassador to the court of Brazil 
‘ineat ars to be entitled to praise fur 
jos fae *S share in the negociation of this 
‘germ HE PAC Of this novel treaty, unprecedented 
de ste “the usual routine of diplomacy. 
e At Rome it appears that Bonaparte 
peri been endeavouring to promote 
which Mae * attention to manufactures. ‘The 
elves, Hae POOple may well give up the splendour 
rmity Ia the Papal court for the more sub. 





stantial benefits of industrious habits, 
aid be great gainers by the exchange. 
We hope their condition will e 
greatly ameliorated. : 
Almeida has fallen with a consider- 
havoc, and unprofitable waste of 
haman life. Delusion may for a 
time furnish one source of hope, 
when another is destroyed, but it 
ems likely that the Uritish Army 
Hs Shortly be once more expelled from 
. la of Spain and: Portugal. 
Ukimate Success Cannot reasonabiy 
mpastpected, and delay bo further 
uss our treasure, exposes 
the amy to unavailing . sufferings, 
mM producing any, tendency to 
= Sf own condition or that of 
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our allies. To trust still to delusive 
hope, notwithstanding repeated disap- 
pointments, and to repose blind con- 
fidence in the chapter of accidents, 
in hopes of something favourable 
turning up, although the . revolution 
of the wheel generally produces worse 
than the former, marks the, present 
times, avd shows the infatuation of 
the public mind, ‘lhe history of the 
resent war is rewnarkabie for re- 
iterated disappointments, - and after 
every failure, the rénewal of fallacious 
hope. Coalition after coalition has 
failed, one nation has fallen after a- 
nother, and yet we would fain catch, 
or appear to catch at something to 
flatter our prejudices, and keep us 
from seeing the dangers of our situation, 
The following remarks on the Lancas. 

trian Free School, now establishing 

in Belfast, may not be considered as 

misplaced at the close of a Politica, 

Retrospect. They relate to an ampor- 

tant part of domestic policy, 

The laudable exertions to promote 
the benefits of education among the 
peoter classes of society in Beifast are 
righly pleasing. ‘he weekly or Stin- 
day School has already been produc- 
tive of much advantage, and the ex- 
ertions of the managers.of that school 
to extend (heir plan to embrace a 
daily school on tie Lancastrian model 
is highly deserving of commendation 
and encouragement. But in viewing 
the building now -erecting for the 
purpose, it appears to be on too 
magnificent a scale. ‘Ihere ought to 
be every accommodation both in size 
and ventilation, but no superfivity, 
ho ornaments of cut stone, nor large 
windows more calculated fot show 
than use. Even on the plan on which 
it is now erecting, after the additious| 
story has been laid aside, the cust. 
will be considerable. It would be 
highly imprudent to exhaust pot only 
the funds, but the benevoience of the 
peor in a Costly building, without 
voking forward to the’ permanent 
support of the institution, No sub- 
scriptions oan be expected from di:- 
tant places, for there is no inducement 
tv hold ot to remote subscribers 
to interest them by selfish motives, 
to contribute, as in the ease of the 
acadeuical institution, to which many . 
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in distant quarters subscribed with 
fhe view of seemg a -seminary es- 
tablished at which tyeir own children 
night hereafter be educated. Neither 
does the cause of philanthropy require 
the aid of foreign donatious, for it 
would on truly benevolent principles, 
be much more fitting for cach neigh- 
bourhood to exert themselves to pro- 
mote similar establishments in their 
immediate vicinity, according to their 
abilities, and the necessity tor such 
establishments, than subscribe to a 
Metropolitan school in Belfast. 

One distinguishing feature in Lan- 
easter’s plan, and which enhances its 
claim to usefulness, is a rigid frugality 
et expenditure in every department. 

He says that in order to render edu- 
cation among the poor, universal as 
it ought to be, it must be very cheap- 
Every thing is theretore caicOlated 
to. be done jn the simpiest and plainest 
manner, ‘To save is one essential 
part of his system, and it would be 
a practical bull, to establish a Lan- 
eastrian school on an expensive plan. 
In Joseph Lancaster’s school, in the 
Borough Road, London, the building 
is simple almost to an extreme. ‘There 
is no decoration, no ostentatious clis- 
play of architecture, and if strength 
hus been sufficiently attended to, no 
more can be said. But in Ireland 
ostentation is too generally a promi- 
nent defect in our charitable i.titu. 
tions as well as in our pational cha- 
racter. ‘Lhere must be something ia 
the showy exterior to catch the eye, 
aud arrest the gaze of the passenger. 
‘Loo frequently the tunds which ought 
to be economized to. produce com- 
fort within have been iavished on a 
magniicent outside, Some have said, 
it will do good, and tend to promote 
the establishments of similar institu- 
tions to have a spacious building, to 
excite the inquiry, for what has this 
fine house been erected? It is better 
to have Lancaster's lowly roof, well 
regulated within, than the grandest 
building. {It is move appropriate, and 
iw Character, and holds forth a brighter 
exainple, aod what is of the greatest 
importance, an example more easily 
imitated, and consequently more 
likely to produce a greater sum of 
geod by bringing the unitation within 
the Compass of smaller means to ac- 
complish. It is an excelleat moral 
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maxim, to prefer in all cases ty 
useful to the showy. Happy ‘wou 
it be for our country, if this py 
became a leading principle, both ® 
private life, and in the conducting of 
public institutions 

In many instances the subscriptj 


to Sia in Belfast, “hay 
been liberal. ‘This is right, and j, 
berality in contributing to extepd 
the blessings of education to the py 
is an act of sound policy, as well 
of benevolence. ‘Ihe richer raph 
promote their own interests by 
couraging the poor to seek educatigg 
tor their children. It may be allowed 
to call in question the patriotism, 
the pure love of his country, and of 
his kind, in any man who would 
refuse to contribute in proportion 
his ability, to so praise-worthy a 
There is a faise patriotism, which 
consists in an ostentatious cant of ex. 
pression, by which men are in th 
habit of imposing on others, and ofter 
on themselves.~ lalk is cheap, bat 
the man who os his patriotism 
by the ‘*unequivocal and authentic 
deed” isthe true patriot. In the deed 
only we find sound patriotism, we 
read the heart. ‘The parade of patrio 
tism is like to a bladder filled with 
gas. It may be compared to hydro 
gen gas, which explodes with loud 
cracks, when after passing throw 
water, it meets the ignited taper, 
or like the oxygen which consume 
the charcoal, or wires with a da 
ziing briliiancy. ‘These are a 
effects; but are littie useful io ft 
life, while the plain substantial fire 
burns steadily, and affords heat aad) 
usetulness. 1 bus practical patriotism 
and a benevolence not easily evapou 
able diffuses its blessings cteun, 
the liberality of the purse is a god 
index to show that the heart is @ 
the right place. {[t is hoped thi 
in this school the education of git 
will form a part of the plan, other 
wise the good work will not be Bi 
accomplished. When we const 
the importance of females in domemt 
mianagement, and their influence 
educaung and training the rising ga 
ration, the necessity of attending OM 
education of girls even of higher mtee 
than the education of boys. Neet 
avucations frequently cail fathers ™ 
home, but good mothers scldvin & - 
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tal nest. To them is es- 
secitlly committed the charge of the 

oung, and as they are capable of 
discharging their duty, or are trained 
ja the neglect of u, will the suc. 
eeeding generation be improved, or 
injared. A mother, who has beea 
early trained to habits of usefulness 
ig in a moral point of view a most 

Yaluable acquisition to her family, 

aud to the state. 

DOCUMEN IS. 

Eairact fiom the %0th report ef the Com- 
missioners of Account. of Ireland, ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed 
“90th. April, 1810, 

LINEN AND HEMPEN MANUFACTURE, 

In our former reports we have repeat- 
edly observed upon the great inattention 
gf the trustees to their meney ceacerns, 
aad the improper negligeace of the offi- 
cersemployed under them. The nature 
of the disallowaaces we have found ne- 
eessary to make in tbe present account, 
amounting to One thovsaad six bundred 
so1 nineteen pounds fourteea shillings aad 
apenny, bas called our attention again 
most particularly to this subject. 

These disallowances seem sufficiently 
explained at the foot of the above ac- 
count. 

The diferent sums, making two hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds ten shillings, 
vouched by receipts, duplicates of which 
we find have beew Miready passed in sup- 
port of similar charges allowed in the 
preceding account, as paid sy Mr. Dufju, 
have been disallowed, and must be re- 
fuaded by fim, 

Also, sixiy-eight pouuds sixteen shil- 
lings aud four pence balfpenny fur hemp 
batchels, which appears to have been 
twiee teken credit for, first on the receipt 
of the artificer far its value, and again 
on the recespi of the grantee for the atea- 
tile to the inspector general, which he 
should not have taken eredit for, and 
therefore this sum must be also refunded 
© He. 


so, the sum of seven hundred and 





ineteen pounds for making machines for 


breaking Lemp, &c. and packing cages, 
the bill and reseipt. of the mechanist not 
having been produced to us, though the 
receipt of the grantees appears. It is 
observable that the amount of seventy- 
five pounds iucluded in the above, which 
is charged for making cases, has been ale 
ready discharged. My. Parke, the archi- 

having paid the amount of making 

Casesto Mr. Meagher, his carpen- 
W', whom the inspector general ordered 

PALF AsT MaG. No. axVEe 
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to make them, and said he would pay him, 
but it appears he did not pay him, 
but paid the whole amount of this seventyp 
five pounds to Mr. Telfair, the mechanist, 
©v an estimate of five pounds each for e- 
very case, which is nearly double what 
has been paid for them by Mr. Parke te 
Mr. Meagher ; and Mr. Meagher depo. 
ses, that he made a case for each of these 
machines, aud was paid for them by Mr, 
Parke. The auount of the expence of 
these cases aust also be refunded by Mr. 
Dufhin to the trustees, The remainder of 
this sum must be disallowed, until the ine 
spector general produces proper autborie 
ties--accgunts, bills, and receipts for it, 
none of which he has at present exhibited 
tous. The total amoynt to be refunded 
by Mr. Inspector General to the trustecs 
thea appears to be the sum of four bun- 
dred ant nineteen pounds six shillings and 
four pence balfpeauy, 

The trustees expended about twenty- 
four thousand pounds per aapum, a@ cone 
siderable part of which goes to pay their 
establishment aud ivferjor « officers, of 
whom there is a reyular series, consisting 
of inspector geveral, provincial inspec- 
tots, port inspectors, county inspectors, 
and their deputies; the jatter do pot ap. 
pear upon the face of this account, either 
as to the uumber or payment, beiug paid 
in general by fives levied for mpraper 
practices, to the amount of eight handred 
pounds per annum, besides seal-masters, 
aud persgus whe gratuitously assist in the 
distuibution ef machivery, premiums, &c, 
These are so arranged that they might 
form proper cheques both on the publi¢ 
and each other, and might convey correct 
information to the trastcesof all the pro- 
ceedings of tbe department; but these 
officers du not sufficiently perform their 
duty. The trustees are tuo nuwerous, 
tov fluctuating, haye too great a variety 
vf ypinions, and frequently counteract 
each other. They seldum attend in pry- 
per numbers; they frequently, in our v- 
pinion, act im digect opposition to law, 
as appearson the face of their minutes, 
particularly tu the most essential points 
of’ making grants and paying money-— 
They have no emolumenut,butsuch as they 
ought to derive iu common with the pab- 
lic, from their own grants, and therefore 
cannot be expected to give due attention 
to the performance of so very laborious 
a duty. ’ 

The inspector general, who is the first 
officer under the trustees, appears to 
have been very negligent, and yet to him 
alone seems to be committed, by the trus- 
tees, the whole management of this great 


establishment. They generally take fyg 
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granted that his representations are cor- 
rect, aud oothe sole authority of his sig- 
wature or representation, pay annually 
large sums of money; yet to his errors 
are Owing most of the inaccuracies of this 
account. 

The duty of this Officer is a general 
SUpet infendance of the whole departme nt, 
to collect information of circumstarfces 
Telative to the linen trade, aud establish- 
ment from all officers, aud from his own 
inspection of the different parts of the 
Kiuedem, which it is his duty to visit, to 
state the conduct of allofticers, the pro- 
priety of all! premiums, and the justice 
ofall claims to the Trustees ; but we tind 
the practice to be, that the County In- 
spectors report only tothe Provincial In- 
spectors, and they report tothe Inspector 
General, who reports on them, and only 
takes notice of such parts of their reports 
as he thinks proper to state to the Trus- 
tees. Thus the Provincial Inspector may 
with-hold bis information from the tn- 
gpeetor General, and he the Inspector 
General from the Trustees, who are there- 
fore frequently :cnorant of essential know. 
ledge, for the laspector General has not 
been in the habit of cominvnicating to the 
Trastees, except what circumstances he 
pleases; nor has he egmmunreated such 
facts as have come to his Knowledee relas 
tive to frauds intended to be practised 
axainst the Truscees. He certifies in fa- 
vour of claims tor premiums, which are 
paid on bis sole certificate, to a very 
large amount, without due tnvestigation 
through the proper offiecrs, of thew being 
Jost; and io particular ty one instance 
now before us, where he had well gronnd- 
ed cause oF Suspreion of gross frauds hav- 
ing been recentiy mtended by the parties 
against the Linen Boaid 

There are persons resident in the coun- 
ty of Cork, trading uncer the Grm of Sir 
Themas Fuzeerald avd Shopaghan, who 
have at received large premiums 
fom the linen board for manufacturing 
coarse linens from mill-spun yarn. An 
aididavit, claiming considerable sus for 
this Manutactgire, came up from them to 
the Inspectog 
aising On the 
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ceneral; 
fuce of 


SOtlie Suspicion 
this affidavit, he 
sent the pros neil inspector to Cork to 
eraqqurene matter; soon afterwards 
he got au anenvanous letter from Cork, 
tnforming duu generally that a frand was 
mitended agatust the trustees on the pait 
ot the Shanasbans; and he, 
about the sane time, received a letter 
from Messrs, Shanachans, enclosing two 
papers, purporting to be castom- house 
eertificates of large entries at the cus. 
toms House of buen Gutwards, whereo. to 
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ground future claims of bounty, as \ 
believed 5 these appeared to bin, andy 
beloved them to be forged certificate, 
yet he retarned them under cover to Sy 
Thomas Fitzgerald, a partner of th 
house of Fitzgerald aud Shanaghan, jp. 
forming him of bis suspicions of frand, 
and advising him to beon his guard, apd 
thereby in sending away these, as he 
thought, forged papers, depriving the 
trustees of the best evidence towards the 
conviction of this supposed fraud. — The 
provincial inspector, that had been sent 
to Cork, informed the inspector general 
that he believed the nomber of yards iy 
the affidav:t could not have been wronght 
by Messrs Shanaghans ip the time swoiy 
to, either by their machinery, or fom the 
quantity of their row material, in add. 
tron to what they had proved, and got 
premiums to the amount of above nine 
hundred pounds on betore for the same pe. 
riod ; and that as to the supposed forged 
certificate, which the inspector general 
thinks Tnehtioned a number of yards a 
mounting to abont seventy-six thousand 
as entered for exportation, there did not 
appear to him, on his search, entries in 
the custom-house to the amount of more 
than half the quantity so entered, No 
further steps were taken to find out the 
truth or falsehood of these circimstances, 
and no part of these transactions, either 
of the ofiidevir, the anonymous letter, 
the supposed forged certificate, or any 
partof the geport of the provincial im 
spector, was ever laid before me trasters, 
The inspecter general pot ouly sop- 
pressed this whole information, but wher 
a claiun of preminm for above the sum of 
gne thousand one hundred and _ forty 
pounds was very shortly afterwards made 
by these Messrs Shanaghans, the claim 
was certified by the inspector general, 
and paid oy the trustees to Witham Mace 
kenzie, agent to Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, 
baronet, without the iuspector general 
teking any step whatever, Except perds- 
ing the usual affidavit, and what purported 
to be custoum-house certificates (out might 
rot)to ascertain the veracity of this clam, 
theugh any obvious means of examia- 
ation might have been resorted to by him 
of different inspectors, of cust oun-liniee 
eutnes, of baoks of sales, and over 
decuments, whch we consider it to have 
been the duty of the tuspector general 
to have done ww ali cases, but mos 
particularly in the case of persons agains 
whom such strong suspicions of fraud bad 
been so recently entertained by him. 
[his instance has appeared in evident’, 
and we cannot but apprehend that similt 
owes may have oceyried in this depaip 
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went, and particularly when it appears 
chat a great proportion Of the public exe 
penditure passes through the office of the 
yepectior general, as appears in the mi- 
nutes. 

‘his negligent mode ef superintendanee 
of the teustees, and inattentive conduct 
of the inspector general, and of course 
of the officers under him, appears in the 
eflect of the distribution of hemp-seed, 
aud the results of a very wise and impor- 
tent experiment suggested by the Chan- 
cellor of treland, viz, the growing 
of hemp in Ireland for the use of the navy. 

It appears that a suin in this account, 
ataounting tothree thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-one pounds fifteen shillingsand 
six pence, has been expended as per the 
following particelars. 


dr. Hempseed. 


£ s.d., 

Imported 430 sacks of Hempseed, con- 
taining about 1,868 busiiels. . . . 1,464 310 

To Expences attending the distnbution 
aad the sale of Heinp-sced, as follows: 

To English Hemp Farmers 
instructing Farmers in Ire- 
land in the management 
and culture of Hemp 

To advertising respecting 
Hemp-seed in the severa 
Papers through Ireland 652 14 11 

To Charles Daffin, Inspector 
General, travelling expen- 
ces to England to procure 
Hemp Farmers . «. ¢ + 

ToEntry, Freight, and Charge 
es on 430 sacks of Hemp- 
Ms sciee's « oe 8 F 

Charges attending Hemp-seed, as ap- 
pear on the face of the Account ¥,544 5 3 

Charges attendimg delivery of Hemp- 


624.13 9 


113 15 — 





seed, as by paper marked Cc. 85 10 —h 

. 3,093 19 Ih 
Machines forbreaking Hemp . . . 7i9—— 
Twelve Hemp Hackles 2 2, 68 lo 4h 
3,881 15 6 


That is, in purchasing hemp-seed in 
England, bringing over hemp farmers, 
fieght, &c. machinery, travelling charg- 
es, advertising, &e, &c. Ke. and the whole 
management of this business Was eatrust- 
ed to the Inspector General, who was au- 
thorised by the Trustees to sell at such 
average price as would cover the expence, 
and when the sales fell was ordered to give 
away the rest to poor furmers to encourage 
them tosew it. We find that the quantity 
of hemp-seed purehasedin Eugland was a- 
bout one thousand four hundred aud sixty 
pounds worth; of this about one-feurthwas 
seld, and the rest was distributed gratis : 
and it appears, from the returns to us, 
‘hat What was sold was mostly sold to the 
yoor, and what was distributed gratis, in 
several, was to the opulent. 

v * have, in our former reports, re- 
Peatesly observed upan the Trustees al- 
mowing to Lue Avchitect tou great @ lati- 
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tude in expenditure, and one indeed al- 
most totally uncontrouled. We find that 
a Building Committee has been appointed 
of the Trusteees since the p. riod of this 
account, which, if it performs its duty 
May prevent ina great measure the evils 
avising. The architect has orders 
from the Board to keep the buildiugs in 
general in repair, and he bas uniformly 
directed his carpeuters and other artificers 
to obey all orders of the laspector Gene- 
ral, Secretary, and other Chief Officers, 
as to their houses, &c. Xc,, aud wt was 
under this comprebensive order that the 
carpenter obeyed the directions of the 
Juspector General in making the packing 
cases for the hemp machines, and which 
thus have been paid fortwice. The archi- 
tects and Inspector General’s sub-ac- 
counts are not settled by the Trustees trl 
about the expiration of the year, and in 
general after the expenditures have been 
inmade, and the artilicers paid by them. 

These, as well as other evils arising 
from negligent. superintendance, we dre 
of opinion cannot easily be remedied un- 
der the present construction of the Board 
of Trustees, and condact of their officers. 
This account did not come into this office 
till 24th November last, was proceeded on 
as soon as possible, but we were not able tu 
include it in our last report to Parliament. 

Ricuarv Macents, (t. 8.) 
Maurice CANk, (L. 8.) 
H. S. Kina, (L. 3.) 
Account Office, March \Oth, 1810, 
connuupenm 
In conseguence of this report, the Trustecs of 
the Lnen and Hempen Manufactures an- 
appointed a Commillee to inveslizate the 
conduct of Charles Duffin, the Inspector 

General, They also accepled his resignus 

tun, and have suspended nis son, who hat 

formerly been joined with him, from the 
office. Lhe Juoilowing exiracls frem tre 

Comittee, develope some scenes which re- 

flect infumy on the man, who coud plan 

such a scheme to prevent detection, 
Ettracts from the Report, — 

First Report of the Comunittee of the 
Trustees of the Linen and Hempen Ma- 
nufactures, appointed on the 19th of June, 
1310), ** to take into coasideration the Jota 
Kepert of the Cominissioners of Accounts,” 
and who were further instructed On the Ja 
of July, ** to enguire geverally into the 
conduct of the Inspcatuc General, and te 
report the same to the Trustees.”’ 

TO SHE TRUSTEES OF THE LINEN AND HEM- 
» PEN MANUFACTURES- 

Your Committee have to state to you, 
that in the commencement of the exami- 
nation of the matters reterred to them, 
SUMME GiLCUMstances Came ty their knew. 
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heulge, tending to establish so serious a 
eharge agaist Mr. Charles Duffin, tin 
elder, gow lospector General, that they 
think  uecessary to tay veto 
Gut delay, the evidence. which they have 
obtained thereon. 

Your Comunittee “ i! offer noe comuk nt, 
for the present, tpon the depos tous 
whieh they now submit to you, and iave 
ouly to add, tual faey will proeced ta the 
eXaimoation of the other subjects con- 
nected “ith the o¢th repert of the Com- 
missioners of Accounts, with every prac. 
ticable «expedition. 

Stimes Corry, Secretary, 

July Vith, 1810, 


bhie Ve tation 


(Copy. ) 


— 
no, 4. 

Eyvemination of Mr. Robert Dohnston Forl- 
er, In spe for fo: the upper district of the 
Couniy of Down, taken by a Commitee of 
the Drustees of the Linen and Hempen 
Mianufictures, appotnte? to take into con- 
sideration, the 36th Report of the Come 
missioners of .tccounts, at a wireting of 
the said Commitiee, held on Friday the 
Gthof July, 18. 

2. Were you examived by the Com- 
roissioners of Accounts, respecting ome 
receipts tur looms granted to female 
weavers, which were included if the ec. 
count of this boowd, for the year ended 
the Sthof January, 1309, and da) iicates 
of whieh had been allowed iu the acceunt 
Mrcbe year ended the Sth of January, 
1608 ? 

a. 1 was, 

©. Explain what you know of those 
duplicate receipts? 

A. Tis Beard was pleaseda few vears 
ago to grant looms to female weavers; those 
Inowns were made in the county where they 
were wanted, aud paid inthis way. The 
loom-makers drew out receipts for the 
value of the looms, when made and de- 
hvered, upow which receipts, the County 
Inspector tndorsed a certificate, stating 
that be dad examined and branded, amd 
aistributed the said: looms, agreeable to 
the Board’s order. These frecerpts were 
atterwards remitted to Mr. Duffin, and 
payment was obtained thereon from the 
hoard.—!, as ospeector ter the upper 
atistrict of the County of Down, usually 
yot my erders respecting those Jooms 
from Me. Dutha, through Mr. John €hre 
ty, who is a gentleman of the first respee- 
tability in the cou.ty of Down, and who, 
though pot an ofticver of this board, un- 
dertook the trouble of conducting the dis- 
aribution of those looms, atthe request F 
Bear of some of the trustees and from 
pubic meives; Mr, Christy stated to 
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nie, I believe about two vears AZO, that 
he bad received a letter from Mr. Duty 
saying thatthe receipts of certain loom. 
makers, whose names Were expregged 
theson, were mislaids stating alyo the 
valué of each of these recetpts, and re. 
questhig ave ty apply to the loon-maker 
for secumi ro ce:pts, I did so #U COrdingly, 
aut forwarded them to Mr. Daffin, eithe; 
through Mr, Ciristy, or directly to bim, | 
cafnot remember which. Those receipts 
Were atterwards produced to me, on ny 
ex@minatiou before the commissioners o 
aceounts, in the month of January lag, 
tugether with the originals, at which time, 
I knew them to be those 1 had obtained 
the first cud second time, 

2. Was any appheation made to yoo 
by Mr. Dufhn previous to your examing. 
tion before the commissioners of Ag 
counts, respecting your intended exg 
mination > 

4. A Letter was written to me by Mr, 
Dufiy, which | received about the same 


- 


thine with Mr. Corry’s sutomons to attend: 


the bourd, whieh letter directed me te 
callon bim upon wy arrival in town for the 
purpose of explaining to me the inteaded 
obiect of my examination. When I came 

ssown, | waited on Mr, Doffin, and we 
hud a long conversation together upon the 
supect. 


& What was the purport of that con. 


versation + 

A. ‘Te parport was to induce me te 
conceu! from the commissioners of ac- 
counts, that the receipts, about which } 
Was to be examined, were dupticates. 


©. Then you consider the purport of 
the conversation was to induce you te com 
ceal, that these were duplicate receipts 
for one and the same delivery ? 


«4, J will state to the best of my 1 
colleetion what passed—W hen | went inte 
My. Juthn’s house, I think it was ome 
‘luesduy, beasked we ‘ bad I been with 
Mr. Corry !” I told him I had not, he 
suid ** very well ;’? the business, be sae 
“ upen which 1 was summoned, respected 
the dupheate receipts ; he told me he hal 
a clerk who had stolen the former receipt 
from him, and had carried them to the 
linen board, and there got the amount 
them, and thai he did not know that pay- 
Dient had been made upon those former 
receipts unt'l they were produced to him 
by the commissioners ef accounts, ade 
ing, that the same clerk had robbed b& 
of a large sum besides, and had gone @ 
Amenea’=—-L replied that ‘if be would 
state these facts to the board, or to the 
eummnissioncrs, F was sure they would o@ 


let him be at a loss by theim”--he said 
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¢ghat would not do,” adding these words, 
« the duplicates must be denred, or t am 
rumed.” Lanswered, won’t the comms- 
woners examine ine On oath ?” he rephed, 
«pever mind that,, uotil ] pass my_ex- 
swination, ” and again he desired ine not 
to go wear Mr, Corry. f promised hun that 
| would not go vear him, and retired. — 
consulted with a friend, and his opinion 
was that { should wait upon Mr. Corry, I 
mentioned tomy friend my promise to 
Mr. Duffin, and suggested the propriety of 
returping back to-him, to which my friend 
sseented— laccordingly went back to Mr, 
Duffin, and told him that | was afraid 1 
would wear the displeasure of the board 
if i did pot pumerdatelywaiton Mr,Corry ; 
jis expression thereupon was, * you must 
not go to Corry,’ or words to that effect, 
“gud | will indemnity you”—he then ex- 
pressed a wish to me not to be seen about 
the linen ball, after which [ came away, 
and feeling myself mueh burt, | weat and 
got asheet of paper, with the inientiou 
of writing to Mr. Corry, to say that F had 
arrived in town, but that finding myself 
jodisposed, ( could not Wait upon bim ;— 
jatending also to request he would com- 
wunicate any ordershe had for me, by any 
of the geutlemen of the office—beture f[ 
got to the hotel where I put up, [ met 
Mr. Johu Greer, late inspector for Ulster, 
Trold bim the substance of what had pass- 
ed; be bid me not mind my fears about 
not waiting upou Mr. Corry, saying ** that 
incase he was offeuded, be (Greer) would 
settle 6 with bimn’’—nothing more happep- 
ed that day—next morning, Wednesday, 
}wet Siaclair, inspector for the county of 
Armagh, ov his avvival tn town. I bid 
him wart upon Mr, Duff for his instrue- 
fons, and agreed to mcet him at four that 
day at dinuvor—1 then went to Clontarf 
sud | ere dinedwith Mr. Joba Greer—I 
eame in about ten in the evening—l found 
Smelair in bed in my room—* [ asked 
him ** what news?” he told me he bad been 
alongtime with Mr, Duffiu, who told 
tim, ‘that Fimust pass before the com- 
wissioners as a Quaker, and he himself 
(Suclair) asa Seceder”” I spurned atthe 
nea, aod told bim f would pot say any 
tong but thetruth. He said we were to 
waitupou Mr, Duffin at ten next day — 
ext mornug (thursday) we according! yv 
Waited ou Mir. Daffin. He asked me * had 
Siwelait mentioned the subject of which 
‘hey had spoke the gay before ?” [told 
him he had—he looked over at me and 
maid“ that f could pass very well asa 
quaker, as the commissioners were Con- 
haught men, and that the quakers here 
“dnot speak asin the North’? IL said 

twould neither swear, nor affiria what 
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was not the trath; we then Jeft Mr. 

Duffin and waited on Mr. Corry, 

2. State what passed when you saw 
Mr. Corry ? 

A. We stated to bim that we had come 
up agreeable to the board’s orders—that 
we had been with Mr. Dufirn trom whom 
we learned that the subject of our in- 
tended examination related to duplicate 
receipts of loom-makers-—Mi, Corry said 
he tad recewed a letterdrom Mr. Dufiin 
on the subject, whieh he then read to us, 
and which purported to explain that the 
receipts were not dupleates;  upor 
whieh | told him that letter was not true, 
I then stated to bim the overtares which 
had been made to us both by Mr. Duflin, 
Mr. Corry expressed the greatest sur. 
prise and concern, and said “ it cannot 
be”—he told us he was thea going to at 
tend the commissioners of accounts, to 
whom he would report our being iv town, 
and would procure our being examined 
(if possible) the nex day, adding that be 
thought he would be guilty of insalting 
the feelings of two men, who were des- 
eribed to bun to bear respectavle ebarac- 
ters, ifhe gave us any caution agamer 
telling any thing but she truth, when we 
went belure them. 

Robert J. Fowler. 

Sworn before me the Sth of July, 1810, 
M. Fitzgerald. One of tue trustees of Uwe 
linen and hempen manutactares, 

No, 5. 

Examination of Mr, Thomas Sine!ar, in- 
Hes lor for tie Co of Ari igh, taken by re 
commiltee of the Prustees of the Linen and 
Henpen Manufactures, apporuied do take 
into consideration the 38ih Report of the 
commissioners of accornis, at a meeting of 
the sed commutee, held onMonday, the 
Gin of July 1810, 

2. Do you recollect that vou received 
anorder from Mr. Corry, sometime on 
January last, to attend the board ? 

al. (do. 

2. Did you receive a letter from Mr, 
Duthn at the same time ? 

A. Lbelieve f did, his letter desired 
me tocall on hun on my eoming to town. 

@. Explain every thing that passed ow 
your coming to town, 

A 1 wet Pow'er oa getting out of the 
carniage—he -told me the reason of our 
be:mg suunmoned to town, * arose ont of 
some mistakes i Mr. Duttin’s accounts, 
and that | wast) waiton Mr. Dufftu ve- 
fore | went to any body else. Fowler 
tuldme that be binsclt had been wite 
Mr. Duflin, who desived hin to keep out 
ot the way, and that | was to do the same. 
ITsoun after waited on Mr, Duflin who 
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produced his boeks to me-eand told me a 
mistake had happened tn regard to the 
duplicate receipts 0 loom makerstivatl had 
s nt bim, thatia clerk of bis bad drawn 
tie mouey from the buard uponthe foruier 
receipts, and had goueto Amenea, He 
u-ked for Powler, L told bin be had gone 
to Mr, Greev’s, which seemed to displease 
bim, he said he was to be examined by the 
eolpMmissioners Of accounts the next day 
at one o'clock, aud that be woud then 
setric about the ume of our being ex- 
amined ; be then expressed a desire, that 
we should be both with binitu the even- 
thee Leobserved tohiin * that since the 
‘stake bad happened, he had better 
brmng the book to the commisstoners of 
accounts, and the matter would be settled 
ateonee.” He told) me that that was not 
bis pvc pose for seading tor Fowler or me. 
‘That tte commissioners knew voting of 
bisaccounts. We then had along con- 
versation, the substance of winch was, 
fuathe wished me to state to the com- 
Biissiovers that there wasa dethouency of 
fund with the board to pay for the whole 
of the looms at once, and that therefore 
the loom makers divided the amount of 
their demands on the board into two equal 
parts, and gave separate receipts for cach 
halfol the demand, which Was to account 
to the commissioners for the receipts aps 
pearing to be dupheates, 1 asked him 
thereon if [ was to be examined on oath ? 
en which he said, *f athought had struck 
Pim the night betore, which was, that I 
was to puss for a Seceder aad Fowler for 
2 Quuker;” that was tv held up my 
band, and Powler was only to aftiruw, in 
order to avoiitaking an oath, ** for that 
tt the courmmisswoers were to find out that 
he had drawn the money twiec, that be 
Pitmectt would be suspended, and that we 
rained.” ‘Phe conversation 
there dropped until the next morning. 
Hle explarued tu Fowler and me. to- 
gether, ‘ike went morning, the same thme 
be had beiore «Xplamed to ine, whe a- 
lone with him the day betove Fowler 
thereupon said that ** the thiue could nut 
be, for, hat every one hoew he was uo 
Quaker; Me, Dathu repli, that “ the 
whether he 


should all be 


aotimissioners did not know 
Was or not, and that they were Connaacht 
men, aud knew nothing about the atiiuima- 
tion of a Quaker.’’ Mr. Dattin further said 
he was to gotothe Commissioners that 
day atone o'clock, and desired as both 
to warton himin the evenmu—he allow- 
ed us then to go to Mr. Corry, for the pur- 
pose of Knowing when we were to be ex. 
amnned, which was the first time be would 
allow usto co near hun; we then watted 
oa Air. Cory, aud Fowler communicated 
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to him, in my presence, every thing the 

bad passed between Mr, Dathiu and wu. 

Mr. Corry expressed by his Manner, dy 

belief and astonishment, and observed § 

Mr. Duftin had made a mistake, let hig 

produce his books and pay the ioney, 

addimg that surely be mast be wrong 4 

his head to talk such language, and y 

suchrespectablemen as we Weve describes 

tou be—we then went away, and Fowler, 
who had got courage trom the manner, 
which Mr. Corry bad recetved us, became 
the more angry at thinking of Mr. Duffy, 
proposal, and was very unwilling to g 
backtohim at all, But FE prevailed og 
him to go back tobim in the eveung, ig 
order to give him a decided answer; we 
accordingly went to bun that eveniage 
he told as that we must have been speak. 
ingto Mr, Corry, and seemed not on gs 
good terms with us as in the worning = 
Nothing more passed—we came away, 
and did not wait ou him any more, 
Thomes Sinclair, 

Sworn beforeme, this lOthof July, 181), 
John Stewart. One of the trustees of the 
linen aud heinpen manufactures, 

— 
NV. 6. 

E-ramination of Mr. James Corry, secretary 
to we Linen Board, taken before a commit. 
tee of the Trusives of the Linen and Hem 
per Manufaciures, appointed to take inte 
consideration the 30th Report of the com- 
missroners of accounts, at a meeting of the 
sudcommittee, held on Tuesday, the Vita 
of dulu, 1S10, 

2. Did Mr. Fowler, the inspector for 
the upper district of the County of Dowa, 
or Mr Sinclar the inspector for the Co 
of Armagh, mention to you the purport of 
aay coutersation which took place be- 
tween Mr. Duthn and them, at the time 
when they were ordered up to attend the 
couimitssioners of accounts ? and if they 
did,state to the committee what passed, 
wud every thiog you know of the circuir 
stance, 

«t. Iwill state to the committee, # 
divected by them, the whole of the know 
halce that I have of every event com 
neeted with the subject under considet» 
tion, as fur as my recollection will enable 
mie to give them, and in the order of ume 
mi Whieb they occurred 5; it is my wish to 
be accurate with regard to dates, if they 
are inaterial, but should } unintentionally 
err thatvespect, a reterence to the ar 
nutes of the commissioners of account) 
and also to the minutes of this board, will 
atiord the means of correcting mem 
Jonuary last, | think it was Monday the 
loth, Lattcnded the commissioners pe 
suant to a previous summons from them) 
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rey had then ander theh consiferation 
the account of this Board, for the year 
ended the 5th of January, 1809, which 
gccount new formas their 306th report, and 
acopy of winch lies before this commit- 
eee. The commearsstioners commenced 
their inquiries by exhibiting to me, sundry 
receipts of certain loom-makers, for sums 
paid for loos granted to female weavers, 
gud for Which sums credit was claimed in 
that account, Those reee:ptg were five 
wsixin quinber, and the aggregate value 
of them was three hundred pound, or 
thereabouts. They exhibited to me al- 
so asimilar number of receipts comprized 
» the account of the preceding year, 
which upon comparison with those, Which 
| had before mentioned, appeared to cor- 
spond 1a name, Value, date and purpoce ; 
aud they required me to state to them, 
whether these receipts were for distinct 
aud separate deliveries ; or whether they 
were not, as the rmstruments themselves 
deseribed them to be, mere duplicate re- 
ceipts for the same purposes; the second 
serwhereof had been mtrodnced through 
error, int the account before them, = [ 
rephed, thatin as much as the value of 
both sets of receipts had been aciually 
paid to the inspector general, and that as 
each apparent duplicate was indorsed on 
the back with a certificate of the county 
yispector, stating thatthe looms, therein 
expressed, were maade and delivered, J 
was bound to believe, notwithstanding 
appearancesto the contrary, that those 
“pirate payments were for separate de- 
lweries; butas the whole of the distribue 
tonand payment of those looms had been 
conducted in the department of the in- 
Spector general, aud that of the subordi- 
hate officers under him, be and they eould 
best expiaia to the counmissioners, the 
seeming double charge. They 
thereupon pleased to justruct me to move 
this board to vive orders for the attendance 
#) the officers who had certified the ree 
artes guestion, The examination of 
ated ; nded, I went directiv. from 
es ae 7 ve ey inspector general 
+ ace ara, 2 he a not able 
ng for the cause of - ne tga aan 
t the apparent double 
paymeuts.— On the followme morning, 
= received a letier from hiro, 
- purpor tedtoexplain,that the ree 
a tag apparently duplicates, 
; mibeite oe paint of fact, and that their 
every particular could be ac- 
“uated for io this way ; and here whie I 
under ? . 
dert ake to State the pur 
g port of tiat 


*Mer from 5 . 
Nnemory, J wis fer the 
formmittee, A. ish to refer, the 


Were 







office of for greater certainty, to the 
Gdere the commissioners of accounts, 
VF tgow remains on recurd, the 
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letter, [ think, stated that from the extent 
ofthe engagement whieh the board had 
entered into with the public, for the 
granting of looms to female weavers, it 
often happened, that the looms were faster 
made, aud in greater numbers, than the 
funds of the board would afford the means 
of immediately paying tor, that in such 
eases, the loom-wakers tad been in- 
structed tu divide the amount into twag 
equal parts, and draw separate receipts 
for the same sum, which they accordings 
ly did, and as of the same dates, and that 
when these receipts were transmitted to 
him, one of them only was tendered to 
the board for payment, the other was re- 
served for future oecasion, when their 
funds might enable them to discharge 
it, and that hence it arose, that receipts 
might be found ia the accounts of dif. 
ferent years, corresponding exactly in 
every particular, and appearing thereby 
to be mere duplicates of each other, 
whereas they were separate receipts, 
for separate deliverles. This letter 
though affording an explanation, ape 
parently conclusive against the first be- 
lief of their being the effect of error, did 
not, of course, prevent me “from comply- 
ing with the desire of the commissioners, 
tou bring up the officers, and accordingly, 
the same day, Tuesday, the 16th of Janus 
ary, being board day, | stated their wishes 
to the linen board, and obtained theit¢ 
orders to summon to Dublin, the lnspeo- 
tors for the counties of Down and 
Armagh, After the meeting of the 
Board, I agai attended the commis. 
siovers of accounts»—I read and deli- 
vered to them Mr. Duffin’s Jetter, and 
communicated to them the board’s come. 
pliance with their wishes. Official let. 
ters were forwarded on Thursday the 1Stb, 
to Mr K.J. Fowler of Hilsborough, in- 
spector for the upper district of the County 
of Down, and Mr. Thomas Sinclair n- 
spector for the County of Armagh, o1- 
recting them to come to Dublin. My 
letter to these officers, as appears in the 
office letter-Look, was as follows: 

*¢ Tam commanded by the trustees of 
the linen and hempen manufactures, to 
acquaint you, that the commissioners of 
accounts having required an explanation 
of some items in their account, ended 
the 5th of January, 1409, now under 
the consideration of the said commissi- 
oners, which can only be given satisfac- 
tortly by yourself. they request you will 
lose no time, afte? the reccipt of this let- 
ter, in coming to Dublin, for that pur- 
pose; you wall be pleased to let me sce 
youon your arrivai, that I may gpprise 


you of the subject of examination, qud~ 
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arrange with the commissioners of ac 
evunts for your aticudaunce oa their 
bvarad,”’ [ continued afterwards in 
daily attendance on the Comuntysioners 
of accounts, whose inquiries became di- 
rected to other subjects connected with 
the account belore them. On the 
raorming of Thursday, the 25th, the two 
conuty INS pec tors, fowler and Sinclatr 
were siiown into my oflice ; being per- 
sonally unknown to me, each had to in- 
troduce himself; | opened the subject 
of their being summoned to town, by 
explaining to them the items tn the ac- 
count, upon which tae commissioners 
desired to see tnem, and expressed ny 
satisfaction at the prospect otfered to 
them by the letter of the inspector 
general, before mentioned, of account- 
ing for the apparent errors, in a way 
that would occasion blame to no one, 
Whereupon i read the letter to them. 
Fowler replicd by stating, that the 
receipts, about which they were to 
be examined, were not whai that 
fetter described them to be, bat that 
they were reali: duplicates of former 
receipts, and then be explained to 
me, that those receipts had beén ob- 
tained in the manner he has already 
set forth in the evidence, which he 
gave to this committee, in’ my pre- 
sence. ‘These particulars, | answered, 
must of course be explained to the 
commissioners of accounts. | Where- 
upon Fowler undertook to give me 
an account of an interview, which 
he said, they had had with the in- 
spector general, on the subject. His 
statement was to the same etlect of 
that already made by him, and Sta- 
chur, in their testimony given ito the 
committee, in my presence. My 
manner must have expressed the dis- 
trust, and unwillingness with which 
1 listened to it—My answer was 
consequently very briet. [t was some- 
thing to thiy effect, namely, that such 
words as those could only fall from 
2 man under some temporary lapse 
of intellect, but that [ would, on 
that day, oblaw from the Commiusston- 
ers, an order tor thew = afteadance, 
and hearing that they were both res- 
pectable men, 1 wovld not offend 
them vy any advice, to tell the truth 
when they went betore them. Betore 
J-leit my office, Mr. Jonn Greer, 
date wspoctur for Ulster, called on 
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[Sepr, 
me; I understood the purport ofhy 


visit to be, to endeavour to remore 
from my mind, any displeasure thy 
might have arisep from Fowler hee 
having come to me on his artirg 
in town, but learning from me, thy 
lowler had been just with me, ay 
seeing me hurried, our couversatigy 
did not, I think, proceed further, | 
then went from my office to that ¢ 
the commissioners, and carried with 
me the letter before mentioned, whic 
in the variety of papers I had always 
with me, in going to, and coming 
from them, 2) had _ unintentionally 
carried away from their table ; but 
which having been read and delivered 
to them, on a former day, in strictoes 
belonged to them. Mr. Duffin wy 
under examination when | was show, 
in. | reported to thein that the i» 
spectors had arrived, and would e. 
plain to them, when examined, that 
the receipts were duplicates, and | 
restored to them the letter at th 
same tine. lhey ordered those o 
ficers to attend the next day, and 
required my attendance also. Qn the 
following day, Freday the 26th, la 
tended the.a accordingly. —Lhey had 
in = proceeded in the examination 
of Mr. Duffin and the two county 
inspectors, when | got there. [then 
heard these two officers confirm the 
receipts to be duplicates, and to have 
been obtained by them in the manner 
which they had before stated to me 
The :eceipts were accordingly d+ 
allowed, and the value of them #8 
deducted from the credit side of the 
account. ‘This comprises the whole 
of the knowledge that | bave of thee 
transactions. But before 1 conclu@ 
my deposition in reply to the questa 
of the committee, I beg leave to sté 
my own opipion of those errors @ 
account (as they originally 51004) 
which have been attended with co 
seyuences so very lamentable. | a 
believe that they were the effects 
accidental irregularity, not of intentie 
and, this beliet, 1 do assure the com 
mittee, is the result of a careful a 
serious consideration of the subj 
James Cott 

Sworn before me, this 17th of Jul 
1810, Peter La Touche, jun. One * 
the trustees of the linen and 
Manulactures. 
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No. 7. 

Feominatton of Mr. Ww. Mackenzie, teken 

by @ Committee of the Trustees of the 

finen and Hempen Manufactures, ap- 
inted lo take tuto consideration the 36th 

Report of the Commissioners of Accounts 

at a Meeting of the said Commsttee held 

on Saturday the 7th of July, 1810. 

Q. Have you read the 36th Report of 
the Commissioners of Accounts, or that 
part which states that sundry sums have 
been disallowed by them in the accounts 
ef this board, as duplicate payments for 
looms granted to female weavers ? 

A. | have. 

Q. You have kept Mr. Duffin’s books 
for some time past 

A. | nave. 

Q. kyplain what you know of those dus 
picate payments ? 

A, Some time in the month of May, 
1808, on looking into Mr. Duffin’s linen 
poard cash book, which [ hold in my 
hand, I found that there wasa deficiency 
of receipt from the linen board, compared 
with the expenditnre, and therefore a ba- 
lance due to Mr Dutffin., 

Q. Have you any recollection of its 
amount ? 

A, No, | have not—TI mean there ap- 
peared a general deficiency of fund be- 
longing to the board, to answer the de- 
mands of the board, and I thereupon re- 
quesied Mr Duftin to look into his ac- 
count in order to ascertain the cause of 
that deficiency, and with the assistance of 
Mr. Peebles during an investigation of 
three days, it appeared to them ; that there 
were several receipts of loom-makers 
wanting, by which I mean to say that he 
had paid for several looms of which he 
had not received the money from the 
board. 

Q. When did that investigation take 
place? 

A. | have said some time in the month 
of May, 1808, or the early part of that 
year, 

_ @ Is there any thing in that book kept 
oy you, which will account for Mr. Dut- 
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fin’s supposing that the looms disallowed 
by the commissioners of Account were 
not paid in the former year ? 

A. ‘Vhe book being a general Cash ac- 
count of the miscellaneous receipts and 
payments of Mr. Duflin, on account of 
the board, nota leger,is not calculated to 
afford au answer to chat question. 

Q. Was that book intended tor the use 
of the board, or do you consider it a pri- 
vate account hook of Mr. Duilin's ? 

A. A private account book of Mr. 
Duffin’s. 

Q. Does that book contain the receipts 
of Mr. Duffin as well as his paymerts ? 

A. 1 believe it does, 

QO. Does it appear from that book that 
Mr. Duffin was overpaid at foot of his ac - 
count with the board, respecting looms 
for female weavers when he received the 
amount of the duplicate receipts ? 

A. It does not appear from the first 
view of this book, whether he was over- 
paid or not, but were its contents post- 
ed in a leger, such leger must necessarily 
shew it. 

Q. Have you heard from Mr. Duffin or 
from Mr. Peebles, what course they took 
to discover the cause of the deficiency ? 

A. { have. 

Q. Explain it? 

A. ‘They took out all payments and all 
receipts on account of looms, and formed 
them into a Dr. and Cr. account, the result 
of which account seemed to show, that five 
loom-maker’s receipts were wanting—-I 
believe that that account is still im exis- 
tence. 

Y. Did you see that account ? 

A (did. 

Q. Does that book contain all the re- 
ceipts of Mr. Duifin, for the year ]807 ¢ 

A. This book begins Ist of May, 
1807. 

Q. Is it acontinuation of any former 
book kept on the same principle ? 

A. Yes it ie—che former book I sup- 
pose is in )Vir. Duffin’s office. 

ho ve Continued, 
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CLSTPR DEATHS. 
"1 the Ich instant, in the prime of 
hic, Charles Lowden, esq. surgeon to the 
“nity of Down infirmary. It seems to 
0 Considered as one of the privileges of 
BELFAST MAG. NO. X\V1. 


friendship to speak of recently departed 
merit in terms of byperbolical praisce———> 
‘The present occasiva does not call tos the 
exercise ot that privilege, Lf we speak of 
Mr. Bowden «eve ougit, truth is panegy- 
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ric, and 8 correct statement of his clarac- to be used as an instrument for the 
ter will amount too just eulogiuum. His motion of sellish purposes, and that ig 
high professional repatation was the .e- — pursuit of fame and fortune, they have, i 
ward of very eminent qualifications, Of some instances, trusted more to a deste 
his surgical skill,the public apoearto have — rous use of the weaknesses, the eg 
furmed a Very proper and uvexaggerated and the humours of the human Chatacter 
estimate ; and it istehis bouour, andwas than toa knowledge of diseases, or an a. 
certamly to their advantage, thathe did quaintance with remedies. But all ey 
not suffer bis mind to be drawn aside by kvew Mr. Bowden will acknowledge, thy 
speculative studics, or towurds collateral he was an ingenuvus man, untainted bya. 
branches of science, but applied tts undi- — fectation, and that he enjoyed from ature 
vided energies to the study of surgery a- an original and constitutional Aptitude fo 
lune. This he cultivated with an ardent converting acquaintance into attachment, 
and lively zeal, the fruitofwhich was the and casual knowledge into durable triend. 
unbounded confidence of an extensive cir- ship. Let all those who are desirous ¢ 
cleot frends. It is nomere than simple attaining the heights of professional em. 
justice to say thatthe value of his protes- nence, make it their chief object to enjp. 
sional skill Was greatly eubanced by man- vate his virtues, aud to rival his skill, 
ners the west gentle aud auassuming, by a Of a pulmonary decline, Mr. Felix 0. 
wild and patient temper, and by dispusi- Neil, formerly a reputable teacher in thy 
tions of great kindness, humauity, andt own, @ man whose excellent qualities 
benevolence. It has sometimes been in- endeared him to many, in whose rewem 
sinuated that protessional men have con- — brance he still lives, 
@escended tu wear an artificial character, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From August 20, (ali September 20. 

Since last report the weather has im general been tine, and a considerable part of 
the crops cut gown, oats have been observed to ripen very unequally this season, aud 
the tarmers have expenenced some dithculty in determiving onthe most proper time 
to reap it, so as to avoid the lo-s of the ripe gram by waiting tor the green, this ine- 
quality haw probably been oceasioned by the long continuance of dry weather in the 
Jatter partof Spring, which retarded the growth of such part of the seed as lay nearest 
the surface, and which did not recover until the rain came on long afterwards. 

It is a favourable ciccutnstance that the weather has been so extremely fine, and 
seems hkely to continue so, as it will allow the tate crops to come to a maturity whieh 
they would not have attained bad the seasou proved either wet or cold. 

The late crops of potatoes have been much improved by the warmth and dryness of 
the weather, and will probably turn out better than their appearance at one period 
gave reason to expect. 

The quality of the oats seems generally good, and althongh in some districts there is 
certainly a great deticeacy, yet upon the whole we may venture tu pronounce ita fat 
average erep. 

The blast or smut in Wheatdoes not now appear as extensive as the fear of the 
farmer at firstsuggested, the quality is good, and we may hope for a supply of 
better flour thau last year’s crop atiord: d. a 


a eed 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Lirrie mow remains to be added to the full detail of our commercial situation 
givenoinm our two last reports, There is no amcodment, bat habit is reconciling ust 
our state, The power of habit has strong tnflnence on the human mind, for ¥ 
long Contemplating av object, 1 loves much ot its power of inspiring dread. The 
without anv improvement, the state of trade, the weight of taxes, and the loss of 
public credit may appear more tolerable. 
The means of making out a living are becoming increasingly difficult to all classe 
ot the commaainw, except to reh capitalists, or to those who in one shape, or another 


are COonectod with wand, Tre rise on it, and va all articles of its produce assists & 
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sive an appearance of prosperity, but how long its value will continue to increase 
¢ doubtful, and @ depression either in rent, or the price of produce would be se- 
rerel¥ felt by the numerous classes connected with it both as landlords, farmerss 
and labourers, It is not probable that speculations of advance on lands can 
proceed much further. Land like any other article may be advanced by the 
specalation beyond its proper limits, and we bave lately witnessed the dis- 
cessing evils which have flowed from over strained speculations in trade. In 
the mean time, people in small trades, retailers, and those who have fixed incomes 
vafierfrom the high rates of the produce of land, because they bave not the means 
wg shift the pressure of the times off themseues, 

The rise on land, and its produce, has been principally occasioned hy the too ex. 
tended issue of paper, andthe consequent depreciation of money. Thus, as the value 
| of money decreased, articles bore @ higher rate of price: Land rose, tenants profited 

while the leases lasted, and landlords increased their rents as leases fell in, But if 
> their income was increased, theirexpenditure was also increased by the advance on 
every article of domestic consumption, If, according to the plan of the Bujbon 
Committee, gold returns to us at the end of two years, this desirable circumstauce 
must be effected by vur circulating medium recovering, through progressive measures, 
trom the depreciation into which it has fallen. Then, as the value of money rises, 


‘land, and the produce of it, may be expected to fall, In such a case, the veryreverse of 


the present state may be looked for as the result, and tenants may materially suffer, 
> land-jobbing may then be as unfortunate a speculation, as the late overstrained ex- 
teusionof trade. 

But it is to be feared that the restoration of our currency will not be suffered to pro- 
ceed, but means will be found to frustrate the enlightened proposition of the Bullion 
Committee being carried into effect, and that the work of depreciation will advance with 

rapid strides. A constitution may become so enfeebled by disease, as not to be able 
‘to bear the strong medicines necessary for its recovery. 

Brown linens have not fallen with us, notwithstanding the slack sale of white 
foods, owing to the high prices at which they have been laid in. Vhe crop of 
fax this year is very abundant, and it remains to be seen how far this cir- 
romstance may Operate on the brewn markets, when the buying for next year’s 
inde may commence. If linens do not fail, there is great danger of the linen 
trade being nearly lost to this country by the introduction of linens from the 
Continent of Europe into foreign markets, and by the substitution at home 
of cotton fabrics instead of linen. The hupe of its revival rests on a reduction of 
pices, 

Sebjoined is an accountof the flax-seed saved last year, on which a hounty of 5s. 
per bushel has been paid by the Linen Board. For the reasonsassigned at the close of 
Me account the quantity mentioned falls far short of the seed that was actually saved. 

The state of the cotton trade is not better — American produce does Ladly for the 
importer, Cotton wool brings a small profit. Pot ashes scarcely tirst cost; and on 
bacco and flax-seed there 1s a considerable lose. 

The sale of Alicant Barilla is attended witha heavy loss, 

ltisamarter of great uncertainty, whether any avrangements can be made to open 
‘trade with France, notwithstanding the decrees and proposed ree ulations for that pur- 
pose. They at first excited a specutation in colonial produce in England, but it shortly 
sibsided, from the uncertainty of any channel being opened. 

The hegociation with America is ina state of great uncertainty, and of course our 
prespectof trade with it, as dependant on the issue of the negociation, is very 
precarious, 

Exchange has kept up through this month in Pelfast to 84 and 9 per cent. although 
MMterly it bas been down to $4 in Dublin. Discount on bank. notes is about 24 to Ly pres 

seat. The quantity of guineas ou sale, and the demand tor them in Belfast, has latter ly 


c very small, and the demand for them in England to send to the Continent, bas 
» ‘me weeks decreased. If they were required in large quantities, the premiuiu 


“athem might, from their scarc ity, be expected to rise considerably, 


FLAN*SEFD, SAVED FROM FLAX THE GROWTH OF THE YEAR 1809, 

atugust 5th 1810, 

bho of payments made out of the sumof /.20,000 granted ba an Act, passed in the 

‘ire oe cay), 29, * towards the encouragement of the saving of Flar-sed for sowing 
i " stowving the amount of money remitted to each county inspector on accountof the 
_ vailes, the payments made by them, the seed saved, and tne bulences due by inem res 

ely waa the 5th day of sda z ot, 181v. ; 
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242 Naturalsst’s Report, (Sept, 


With respect to the statement comprised within the column entitled, ‘* Seed Sayeay 
it may be observed that it does not contain, nor profess to contain an account y 
the total seed saved in the kingdom; but only that portion of secd saved, tor whic 
claims are duly made aud discharged, Many circumstances wili upon COnSsideratiog 
tend to explain that the quantity of seed on which the bounty bas been paid, y 
wit. 61,864 busheis, or 8337 hogsheads, is greatly short of the whole quantity sayeg 
in the kingdom. In the first place, the beard didnot say bounty furany quantity 
of seed less than one bushel, and theretore the above statement exhibits no accouys 
of those persons who saved but a part of a bushel, and who ‘orm, although the poorest, 
vet not the least numeroas class who sowed and saved. Again many persons whe 
saved seed refused tociaim the bounty, on account of the objections stated in the 
Report of the Laspectors, general and provincial, and many it way be fairly presumed 
have neglected to claim; but still enough has appeared from the crops of 180%» 
shuw the quantity of home saved seed, which the country can contribute to its ow, 
cousumption, and that in quality, itis vot inferior to that of toreigu growth, is hap. 
poy proved by the prosperous crops of the present season. 


———————— | 


NATURALIS1I’S REPORT, 
from July 2), tall September 20. 

Lovet ¥ Swaliow, Once a year, 
Pleas’d you pay your visit bere, 
When our chine the sun-beamms gild, 
eve your airy nest you build; = ¢ 
And, when bright days cease to smile, 
Fiy to Memphis or the Nile. ANACREON, 

Amonc the numerons subjects which have engaged the attention of Naturalists from 
the days of Aristotle and Pliny to the present period, there are few involved in 
greater obscurity than the migration of birds, and especially those which disap- 
pearin Autumn, and although the common Quail has been observed to cross aud te- 
cross the Mediterranean in Immense multitudes every Autumn and Spring, yet no one 
bas mentioned a Kail being seen amnong them, which upon its apparent similarity of 
volant power with the Quail might be justly supposed a companion of its fight.— 
Unbappily forthe progress of science, those who have the knowledge to establish 
a faet, are often deprived by their situation fiom observing it, so that 
they mast be indebted to all that have the kindness to communicate discoveries, 
and frown well attested ebservations, endeavour to arrive at the truth, hidden from the 
first observer, 

‘The Swiit (Hirundo Apus) the Reed bird (Motacilla Salicaria) White-throat (M, 
emerea) Grasshopper Warbler (M.  Laocustilla; Wheat Bar (M. (Kuanthe) 
Cuckoo (Cucutus Canorus) Yellow Wren (M. Trochilus) Maran (H- 
rundo Urbiew) Sand Martin (H. Ripatia have disappeared. The common Swaliows 
ate setting off every day, avd afew Kails ave still met with by the Patridge shue- 
ters, but of Chis great congregation of annual passengers, bot a single species bas 
vet been decisively traced tu their winter habitations, aud the public have yet 
listen to meraculous accounts of the watery immersion of Swallows, and of Cue- 
koos erving out of a block placed at the back of a rustic fire. 

July 22, Large birds foot Trefoil (Lotus inajor) Laurel leaved Rock Rose (Cis 

tus Leuritolius) and White Lily (Liliam candidum) flowering. 
29, Currants and early green Guoseberrics tipening. 
August 1, Rail cathng. 

2, Shrubby Hawkweed (Hieracium sabaudum) flowering. 

3, Seariet Cort-tlag( Gladiwlus Cardinals) growing in the open ground, flower 
ing planted in a dry soil, this has been uninjured by the cold ot the winter for 
suuhe | ~Years, 

, A large speenmen of Frog-fish or Angier (Lophius Piscatorinus) cast on the 
shore of Keifast lough , this season several have been fuund on the shore. 

10, Cororsb Heath (Bitca vagais) tlowermg. 

1!, Downy leaved spirea (Spires tomentosa Pilon ering. 

14, Hollyhock (Alcea Rosea) White Convolvulas (Convolvalus sepium) and 

Autumnal squiils (Scalia Autumaalis) dowering. 

15, Scarlet: Lily (Lihum Chaleedomeum) thowert g. 

5, New Jersey Tea (Ceanothus Ameticanus) flowering. 

», Yellow Wren ( Motaciila ‘Troclulus) W hiteethroat (M. cinerea) Marta” 

(iitueds Rustica) and Saud Martio (MH, Riparia) not yet gone 
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Sept. 3 Variegated Meadow Seffron (Colchicum variegatum) Double Flowering 

7 (Colchicem autumuale plena) Swallow-wort leaved Gentian (Gentiana 
Asclepadia) and proliferus St. Johnswort (Hypericum prolificum) 
flowering. 

6, Superb Lily (Lilium Saperbum) flowering. 

12, Pilchards (Clupea Pilchardus) caught on the coast, 

14, Clethra (Clethra Alnifolia) flowering. 

19, Wood-lark (Alauda Arborea) singing. 


Ee 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From Guly 20, tig September 20. 


July 21,22, .« Dry days. 


23, «. +. « « e« Light showers. 
04,95, . « « « Dey. 
26,28, . « «+ « Light showers, 
29, . « » « « Wet evening. 
Res. ss ee 
dugust 1, . * @# @ Wet. 
2, «.« « « « « Dry morning, wet night, 
S. . « «© © ‘© Meus eewers, 
S& ase 6. + 2 
5, «+ « « «+ « Heavy rain and thunder. 
GB es tae ae 
1, « © » »« « Wet morning. 
; o°9 «© « » c..-—n 
10,12, « » « « Wet. 
14,15, . + « « Light showers. 
16,17, « « © « Dey. 
18, . « « + « Wet afternoon, 
9,90, °- . - » Dey. 
21, «.« - . + « Light showers, 
22, 23, a Dry. 
24,25, . . - « Showers, 
26, . . - Heavy rain in the morning, 
27, . © e ° Dry. 
28,51,,. . « «»« Showery. 


Sept.1, . . « . « Wetevening, 
g, . - . ? e Showery. 


J cre eo 6. t Wat 

- +. +» ers Showery. 

’, ep e ° Dry. 

bo, . - « «+ Heavy showers, 
7; 9, © ° . Dry. 

10, 11, - Showeryg. 
_ a 6 -~« Dry. 

13, > @1¢ «* & Light showers. 
14, 16, eis wile Dry. 

17, * Se «et «@ Light showers, 
18,19, . 6. . . Dry 


. A shower in the eveging. 
During the first part of this period, the Barometer seldom rose so bizh as 30 inches ; 
onthe Iithof August it was as low as 99.3 towards it varied from 29,5 to 30.3. 
Although the Thermometer in the morning has been rather high for the season, yet 
roy cold days have intervened, and on the 12th of September it was as low as 46° on 
loth it was as high as 61,a very unugual alteration in so short a space of time. 


The prevalence of Sout ; , .< 
tnd 4 South, gutherly wind was so great as to be 3i times S, W.7. S. E 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
Onthe first d For OcToBeR 1610. 
ttle b wees ay of this month, the Moon may be seen between Venus and the first 
a ot mere a ronting ber course to a poiut above Satura, who, with the two first 
ke Scorpion wil! add to the spicndous of us part of the Western hemisphege. 
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Sth. She is on the meridian 57 min. past five, having under her the small star, 
i the bead of the Archer, At nine she ts 6y° from the first of Pegasus, 

10th, The nwon is on the meridhan at 34% min. past ten, having above her the 
four stars in) Square, the two Eastern being to the East, and the two Wester, ti 
the West of the meridian ; at nine she 1s 744 deg. from,Aldebaran, and of Conrse y 
nearly the same distanee, though not so tar from the planet Jupiter, , 

loth, She rises uuder Jupiter and the Pleiades and is soon followed by  Aldebaray 
andthe group formed by these stars will excite atteutwn during the night. Before 
sie sets she passes a laige part of the Bull but does not reach Aldevaran before 
day lght. 

20th, She is in the barren space in the Crab, having passed the line drawn betwee, 
the two first stars of the Twus and produced, and during the morning of the 2g 
we shall see these stars above her. . 

25th. She rises under Mars and near the second of the Virgin; and, as she ascey, 
the heavens, we perceive to the East of ber the fiye stars in triangle of this cop. 
stellation ; and on this and the following morning, we shall observe between her apd 
the sug, before sunrise, Mereary and the first of the Virgin, 

Mescary isin bis milerwr « onujunction On the l7th at three quarters past mine iq 
the moming, and ot course be ts an evening star during the former part of the mony, 
but a morning star during the latter, Tbe moon passes him on the 26th, 

Veous is an evening star, being at her greatest elongation on the U7th, he 
motion is direct throuch about 3. being on the first about 6° trom the south of 
the Scorpion and tothe west ot this star, under which, and apo" e Antares, her courne 
is directed, and she finishes it near midway between the eighth, the serpent bearer 
aud the third of the Arvcle The Moon passes her on the second, 

Mars isan evening star, bis bight above the horizon at sunrise continually encreas 
ing ; bis motion is direct tiscagh a little more than LY, The moon pas e. him on 
the “4th, . 

Jupiter is on the meridian at half past three in the morning of the Ist andats 
quarter past two on the mth. Ou the lirst he rises about fight in the evening and 
earlier every succeeding necht his motion is retrograde through a little move than 
©1® He is ina conspicuous situation between the Pleiades and Hyades, but tothe 
West of the line between these stars and Aldebaran, but further from the latter star, 
and this distance is daily increasing. The moon passes bim on the 10th. 

Saturn is an evening star, and his duration above the horizon after sun-set 1s daily 
decreasing ; inthe middie of the montb, we may notice the passage of Venus by bia. 

‘The moon passes bum on the Sist, 

Herschell ts but about & or 9 dec. above the horizon at sun set on the first, and 
this height isdaily diminshiug. The moon passes him on the Ist and again onthe 
“Yeh. 

ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES 
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Ist SATELLIDE. TA SATELIVGR. | 3d SATELLITE. ] 
Immersions. Im mersions, | 

SAYS. WH. M. S| DAYS. WH. MM. ®& IDiys. HooM. Ss. DAYS H. Me . 
2) 41614 2 5 52 AW 7417 £4 2dm. 
3) 22 4430] 5) 1852 1 7 | 19 28 J9 E. 
5' 1713 5 Q | 8 10 6 14; 21 23 441m, 
7) ib 41 30] 12 | 21 29:17 | 14 | 23:28 SHE. om 
9 | 6 Y 57 16 | 10 47 24 22°) 1 23 ID dm.) weir Satellite Continued. 
1) @ 38 23 4 20 0 6 35 224 3 28 41 K. 214 15 = ' 
12 | 10 6 51 | 23 (13 94:44 | eG | 56 23) 2im 25 } ; % 9 
14/9335 17] 27! 24354 | 299] 7 28 56E. oS oe 

| 16 | 8§ 340730 ;10 2 53 30 1 5 8 
1s | 2 32 13 
9° 7) O08 AS 

Look ¢otherighthanJd.« 


— - a a eee 





ERRATA IN NO. 08. 


P. 1M, col. 1, line 1°, for Dillon, read Nathan,..P.445,: col. 1. line 34, del salt. 


P_ 459, col. |, line 20, for argament, read avemented,,.P. 164, Lith line from bore 
pr satellites is omitted, read gre om ted....P. 1a%, dast sentence, fur they read tus. 




















